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LETTER FROM OHIO. 

} 
Cancinnats, April 12th, 1873. | 


T the Edite ré¢ f the New N ational Era: 
‘Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, 
s vanity.” Yea, venly, and vexation 


Ethiopia stretched forth her hands | 


| sermon upon Lincoln, delivered last April, at aud Rev. Rt. J. 
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You will observe that this is dated at | 


It seems to be the story of his life, which trip, than on one to write you a letter, I! 


appears to have embraced many trials, trou-' must Lid you adieu. 


bles, and tribulations. Elder Magee states | 
that he was induced to write the work by the | 
fact that, among the 500,000 colored Baptists | 


of this country, not a single writer has yet| To the Editors of the New National Era : 


appeared. Ashe has been engaged upon it 
for six years, it ought to be well written and | 
able. He has enjoyed unusual advantages 
of travel and study—was a student in Spur- | 
geon’s College, and at one time took the prize | 


twice, I hardly feel myself justified in form- |, 


}ing an opinion of his ability, but I can bear | 
| testimony to the excellence of his memorial | Pr 


frtn et F closed my persofmtts of our The President then introduced to the au-} was destined to effect. “The majority of the 
y ~ dience Mr. Gaston, who was received with | States had declared in favor of “‘no more ex- 
great applause. Mr. Gaston made a telling | tension of slave territory;’’ and only their 
| speech, and gave some good advice to his | constitutional obligation, intensely magni- 
But upon receiving | People. He retired amid deafening applause. | fied, kept them from being even more pro- 
On motion of Wm. B. Clarke, Esq., the | Bounced and radical. 
following preamble and resolutions were of- 





| City Liall, for the purpose of hearing an ad- 


Crvi1s. 


TT 


Letter from Macon. 


Macoy, Ga., April 7, 1873. 


} 





AN ADDRESS, | 


| Jackson, and as Tam here more ona pleasure Delivercd at the Eleventh Aunni- 


versery of Emapciration in the 
District of Colambia, April 16th, 
1873, 

BY RICHARD THEODORE GREENER. 
One of the first publie acts, fellow-citizens, 


Pursuant toa call of a large number of the | after he assumed the pasition of Chief Magis- | 


+h other business as might be 
prought before the meeting. 
On motion, Mr. Tilman Lowe was chosen 


The President, after thanking them for how assuring, if 
the honor conferred, etc., explained the ob- 


ect of the meeting. 
On motion, Hon. George Wallace and 


Whereas the wishes of the leading Repub- 


, this announce 
freedom. It 
and as yet : 

Henry Jones, Esq., were chosen Secretaries. | mighty changes, | 


|; most influential colored citizens of the city, | trate of the nation, was the incorporation | 


| the Republicans assembled ca masse at the into his first annual message of a recommen-! of the anti-sla 


dation, afterward adopted by both Houses: | of the nation. 


| dress from Alexander H. Gaston, Esq., and | 


“That the United States ought to co- | Such is a sketch of the event which we cel- | so soon upon the uncertain blast of Webster. 
| fora Latinthesis. Having listened to him but | pansact suc 


Pets | SO | recommending its incorporation tito the or- 
operate with any Stafe which may adopt ¢brate to-day. I shall not speak of its im- | His were the blows which fell thick and fast eee te he ot 


of system.” 









Some of you, 


great party of 
‘its first victory, 
‘its power nor the 
od’s providence, it 








Northern men—Re- 


publicans and Democrats—had become thor- | 
| oughly disgusted with the domination and | 
| exactions of their Southern masters. Not | 
only was fealty to their merest caprice de- | 


icaus of Macon, Georgia, have been misrep- | manded ; but they were forced by fugitive- 


resented in a late article of the Macon Tele- | slave laws and kirdred legislation to be the 
graph and Messenger, saying they were op- | slave-hounds, the political scavengers, the 
| posed to the appointment of Capt. Edwin | active emissaries and forced apologists for a 
Belcher to the position of postmaster at this | system foreign to the genius of the Govern- 
Insomuch as we are made out on} ment, repugnant to the laws of God, and a 
‘paper to be opposed to the confirmation of | continued outrage upon the negroes of the 
| our distinguished fellow-citizen, Capt. Edwin | country. 
Belcher, as postmaster at Macon, Georgia ; | tionists and negroes had been mobbed, and 
He has no further object in com-| and whereas at this meeting, representing, as John Brown, the Arnold Winklereid of our 
line to the Legislature than to legislate for| it does, the vital part of the Republican | liberties, grasping the tyrannical spears of 
Bins 7 * | party of Bibb county, it is fit to give expres- | 
} sion to our views: therefore be i. j 


Resviced, That we heartily concur in the | 


sacrifice for him to be absent from his place ; confirmation of Capt. Edwin Belcher as post- 


: : ; ig. | Master 3 ac icorgia, and we here 
during the session of the Legislature. He is, | oie . ; oe Ma 20 rm, god — we here | 
pledge him our unqualified support. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this mecting 


| be tendered Mr. Gaston for his able address. 


Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of 


ture in 1869; re-elected in 1871; and, like | this meeting be sent to Gen. U.S. Grant, | 


| President of the United States; Hon. J. A. | 
J. Creswell, 


| were unanimously adopted. 
meeting adjourned, 


Postmaster General; Macon [ 
Daily Enterprise, and Washington New Na- 


After speeches by several gentlemen they 
On motion, the 


the ring of Republican rounders (yclept | the request of the ‘Memorial Club.” | Peeshdonte 
convention), and the cry of distress was Dervucu. | “ 7 
responded to by the nomination of one of the pds FT 
ns of Tam, Nevertheless, the fact that Letter from Mississippi. : 
“aman and brother’ had not set- pea j 
tled into conviction in the minds of a major- JACKSON, Miss., April 6, 1873. 
{ voters. The handwriting on the wall | To the Editors of the New National Era : 
_c. ballots) did not contain his name often 
, his **« tion’ sure, though | Legislature, thinking that I had sent you a} 
‘called.’ ‘There is | sketch of 
ind unashing of teeth’ WON. J. HW. MORGAN, 
eof teeth. The whang- | of Washington county, 
i for its first born and like | your paper to-day, I sce no mention of him. | 
the ‘black but comely’?| 1 am almost sure that I wrote it, but may | 
\ Y refuseth to be comfe rted. | have forgotten to enclose it with the others. | fered: 
s to catch the unwary. | It needs no sketch of mine, however, to add | 
|to the already prominent standing of Mr. | 
Lmcans tosay that Peter H. | Morgan, as he is looked upon as a man in the | 
( rot chosen to represent us in the | highest sense of the term. He is a large 
‘ { Convention. It is more our! property holder in his county; cultivates a | 
‘“ than his. There are many ques- | large plantation in cotton and corn, and is a} place. 
n that body affecting cur in- | first-class example of what the changed con- 
vas the aman of all others to | dition really is of a man in slavery to one in | 
tand the bearing they would | freedom. 
Ss cltizehs © the State. 
Rhine’ ur German wards) | the benefit of his constituents of his county 
( was sublect to much scratehing en |and the State, and it is, really, a pecuniary | 
being thought a preacher, a Gere | 
i] ne desicnated himas such, | 
ion — wa ratched for not |! believe, a native of this State; was ape | 
heit A. depositor in Mr, | pointed a member of the Board of Supervisors 
Plis at ‘ ‘ hipsawing with | by Gen. Ames; was elected to the Legisla- | 
L vengeat ' | 
Mr. Clark stat that he is satisfied in | Senator Gray of his county, will be re-elected 
Ving demonstrated to the Republican party next fall if he wishes to, Ife exhibils abont | 
{ ‘ snot weaken the one-fourth Indian blood in appearance ; tall) TroNAL Era. 
t I hardly think another colored | and slender in form, and very aristocratic in | 
tian in th immunity couldhave polled any- his general deportment. No one can be in- 
thine sa la a vot Vourteen thousand | troduced to him without becoming an earnest | 
1. , vot is an indication of some | admirer of him; and it is, indeed, a proud | 


neth in a city where less than two thous- 


nd (2,000) are colored. 


Ilowever, the Re- | 
publicans ave jubilant over the facet that they 


pulled down the Liberal and Democratic 


jority of November from 5,900 to less than 
40, and are confident of winning next 
time. The colored voters begin to ** kick in 


the traces”’ 


andere long there will be many | 
outside of the Republican ranks. 


By the way, | presume that on the princi- 
ple, generally followed, of giving ollice to re- 


tired Congressmen or defeated candidates, | 


Mr. Clark has won his commission. The | 
only place apparently laying sround loose in | 
this vicinity seemed to be the Post Office. 

There urance that no Chief Clerk 


would have to ran the office for more than | 
the first week anvhow ‘ under him. 

The Democratic papers spoke 
praise of Mr. Clark, both before and atter 
the election, and many voters of that faith 


in great 


vave him their sufirage. 


Colored men appreciate the courte y shown 


their candidate by the opposition press and 


one only necds to go amone them to learn its 
eect, 
The following from the renin 


Sth needs ne c 


Star of the 
mment: 


“SHE COLORED VOTE. 


| . . 4 . 
“The independence and care exhibited by | united in a strong petition for his ap- 
many of eur colored citizens in making up| pointment to the position of postmaster 
their ticket give assurance of what we may | of the city of Natchez. And through the | 


expect ina few years, 
been treated as mere tools to be used by un- 
scrupulous politicians as a matter of course, 
The day is fast coming, if it has not already, 
that a low Republican bummer can have the 
cheek to thrust a ticket under the nose of 


every colored man approaching the polls, | 


| of common humanity. 


; positions of honor and emolument in the 


| . . 
to high offices. 


j majority for re-election. 
| the party were stron 


Heretofore they have | 


| recollection of mine that he is on my list of | 


| 

warm friends. Long may friend Morgan live | 
| 

| 


| to do honor to good old Washington, and to 


continue to show to those haters of n | 


“sro . . 
— | Recoliections of frederick Doug- 


cleyation, that all we desire is a fair chance 
and we can rise in every respect to the level 





I notice that you compliment Gen. Grant} 
very highly for appointing colored men to 





Please remember that | 
there are other States in which the President 
has shown the same recognition of our claims 
In this State he has ap- 
pointed our warm friend, 


State of “Georgia. 


HON. ROBERT H. Wood, 
to the position of postmaster of the city of | 
Natchez! Mr. Wood was appointed one of | 
the justices of the peace of his county by | 
Gen. Ames in 1868; was elected Mayor of | 
Natchez in 1870, and retained the position | 


‘until last winter, when, through the con-| 


temptible combination of certain parties with | 
the Democrats, he was defeated by a small | 
His claims upen | 
g, and he was too good | 


aman to be defeated by such a combination. | 


| And all of our State officers, as well as his | 


| friend, Ion. John R. Lynch, M. C., elect 


| manly efforts of General Ames, he succeeded 
lin getting the appointment. Considering 
| that this is the most important post office in 
the State, save the one at Vicksburg, we | 
give the President great credit for recog- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and sav with brazen impudence, ‘here's | Bizing the claims of a colored man to it. 

— rs = os 5 ‘ i ’ . . ~ . ‘ 

your ticket.’ Mr. Wood is a native of this State, a man | 
“The fate of Peter I. Clark, whose ability | of fine education and first-class business | 

and worth should have commanded the votes 


at least of every Republican, will be a lesson 
not soon forgotten. Weknow of many Deme 
ocrats 
ets to his advantage, and yet with this out- 
~ide aid he runs behind. 


“This isa fruitful subject for reflection, and | 


we think every reflecting colored man will 


retlect upon it. 


A recent change in eur “municipal cede’? 
by the J lature provides a system of 
METROVOLITAN POLICE, 
uo charse of four commissioners and the 
lavor, « lies The Mayor and three of | 
the Commissioners are Democrats, and as 


nearly all the force under the late adminis- 
tration are Republicans they, in the words of 
a German paper, “look sadly toward the day 


’ 


new Board of Commissioners will 


when the 
take the scepter in their hands and will allow 
the Damocles sword of dismissal to hang over 
the heads of our honest blue coats. * * 


The blessings of the police bill—the Irish 
club police—is not a very desirable or pleas- 
aut compensation for the dismissal of our 


present excellent corps,’ in which there is 


bout twenty colored men. We have reason 
to know the full meaning of the term “Irish 
club police,’ and we are well aware of the 
importance to us of good policemen. Cincin- 
nati has ¢ nioved the protection afforded by 
eflicient guardians so long, that days of riot. 
ing and bloodshed cannot he tolerated under 
any circumstances, 
Iu the days of the “Irish club police” ot 
the past, whenever a crowd of roughs de- 
sired to have some fun, they would clean out 
a colored church mecting, and as we are so 
very religious (sic) we could always accom- 
modate the 


A triend 


mh hy having one in session. 


of mince once went to Mayor 


Saflin and asked protection for his people, | 


who had been greatly complained of for re- 
sisting one of the usual attacks. 
uation of lis friends, he-related that they 


had called upou the police, but were refused 
“niggers 


protection, The mayor 
had no right to fight whit 


thought 

men any how.’’ 
‘In the name of God, Mr. Mayor, what then 
” said my friend. “Why,” re- 
plied he, “trun, damn you, run.’’ 


are we to do, 
However, 
I think there need be no apprehensions on 
that score at the present time, and we 
needn't borrow trouble by anticipating it. 
KEV. J. 
of the Union 


H. MAGEE, 


and Liberals who scratched their tick- | 


In exten- 


capacity. He is an artist by profession, but 
| relinguished it for want of patronage. 

In my personnel of the clerks of the 
| Legislature, I unintentionally omitted to) 
} mention 


MR. W. A. HARNEY, 


of Hinds county, who is, like the others, a 
lirst-class business man, Mr. H. is a native | 
ie has 


of Canada, but came here in 1870, 


| does as one of the clerks in the Legislature. | 
| Hv has held but one political position since 


_| he has been in the State, and that was elector 


for this Congressional district last fall. Ile 
is a mild, genial gentleman, and, judging 
| from his appearance, he would not do any 
| harm toa mouse, but allow it to make its 
way through the world like other animals. 

A certain Democrat of our Legislature, a 
| few days since, thought he would test the 


; sense of justice of the Republican members 
| of our Legislature, by introducing a resolu- 
| tion condemning those members of Congress 
| who voted for the “ salary grab.” 
| diately upon introducing it, Mr. Davis, Re- 
|toa committee of three. 


| reported it back to the House favorably with | town of Mendon, my father is so and so— 
the amendment, that those members be also cou-| and my grandfather is——. 
| demned for not making the Civil Rights bill a} % story, sir, and would like to have it pub- 

Here the Democrats were in a close | lished in your paper, sir, as 1 consider it the 


| 


\"law ! 


place, but the resolution as amended passed | 


| unanimously! 
j 
there was a contest in seating the members 
from Desoto county, and that two Demo- 
| crats succeeded in obtaining their seats. I 


like their county to be classed as somewhat 
Democratic, after fighting manfully to obtain 
a substantial Republican majority. Messrs. 
Smith and West, the two members who, per. 
sons might suppose were the two Democrats 
who were seated are staunch Republicans, 
and their votes are recorded on our side 
| every time. Iam sorry that I had no data 





{ 


cheerfully make the necessary correction, as 
! no one wishes to see himself classed with the 
wrong party, and it is the least of my desire 


saptist Church, of this city, | to intimate anything wrong concerning any 


handed me yesterday the prospectus of a! person. We trust ip our next campaign 
Lew book he has in press that will be issued | Desoto will again eend us a staunch Ke- 


at an early day, entitled 


/ publican delegation. 


| named Remond, and I believe Dr. Jackson, 


| held in the school house at the “centre.” 


|} came a depot for the underground railroad. 


| secreted, fed, and clothed, and the next night 





; 2 : | agination of a boy filled with abolitionism 
been engaged in teaching school during the | could invent. 


vacation of the Legislature, and gives as| best reader in the school were to read the 
much satisfaction in that capacity as he | paper—the Evening Star, in which the story 


| piece until it was almost committed to 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, 


| 
| 


| 


Imme- | 


| publican, made a motion that it be referred | not have made me more conceited than I was 
The motion pre-| upon that, to me, eventful occasion. Ad- 

1 are j *¢ ole id: * 
| vailed ; the committee tock the resolution and | ¥#8¢ing toward Mr. Douglass, I said: ‘* How 


In a previous communication I stated that | 


was in error in making this statement, and | effort and thank me for rejecting it. In five 
the staunch Republicans of Desoto do not | years from now I would be pleased to pur- 


from which to make a sketch of them. I) 


TILMAN Lowe, President. 
GEO. WALLACE, 
Iin:nny JONES, Secretaries. 
~~ << oe - 
{From the Rochester Sanday Times.) 


LASS. 
To the Editors of the Times : 

The account of Fred. Douglass’ escape 
from slavery, which has been going the 
rounds of the press, recalls some incidents 
of my boyhood life, of which the following 
is a Summary: 

He is one among the first of colored peo- 
ple I remember having seen. He caine to 
our house in company with a black man 


now of Dansville, New York, was one of the 
company also. They were all working in the 
interest of Douglass and his paper, the North 
Star. They wanted to hold an anti-slavery 
meeting in the Hixite quaker meeting house, 
and my grandfather, who sat at the ‘‘head 
of the meeting,’? had no objections to their 
doing so, but other members of the society 
would not consent, and the meeting was 


Many of the quakers of the neighborhood at- 
tended this meeting and Douglass gave them 
some hard knocks for refusing him their meet- 
ing house, and made ‘odious comparisons.”’ 
He made an exception of the man who sat 
at the ‘head of the meeting.’’ They staid at 
our house that night, and the next morning 
1 went and looked in the bed which Douglass 
and Remond had occupied to see if any of the 
black had rubbed off. There were low toned 
conversations that morning in the sitting- 
room, and I now believe that our house be- 


I remember that soon after Douglass was 
there, a white man from the town of Rush, 
Monroe county, now dead, and for whom 
Douglass pronounced a funeral oration, come 
in the night with five ‘‘runaways’’ hid in his 
sleigh, and left them with us. They were 


taken to Rochester. One of this party had 
been shot while making his escape, and the 
wounds he exhibited sustained the truthful- 
ness of his story. 

Some five years passed by. I had entered 
upon my teens, and acquired a local reputa- 
tion as a “ composition”’ writer. I had spent 
much time in writing a story to be read at 
the school exhibition. It was one contain- 
ing all the horrors of slave life which the im- 


The prettiest girl and the 


appeared. She had read, and reread the 
memory. She had practiced under my in- 
struction, until her voice would tremble, 
tears start, and a general choking up occur 
at the pathetic parts, and her face lose itself 
in smiles at the droll sayings of Pete or Tip. 
The exhibition night at last came, and the 
old red school-house was more than full. 
Ilow I watched the effect of my story upon 
that audience! Would they cry? Would 
they laugh? They did both, and I was the 
happiest boy on the continent. Friends of 
the family advised its publication. What pa- 
per more appropriate than Fred. Douglass’. 
I prepared a carefully written manuscript and 
called upon that gentleman at his office. My 
bamp of self-esteem was very active that day, 
and a constant diet of self-imporéance could 


do you do, sir. I am so and so—from the 


I have written 


most appropriate journal for it to a r in. 
| Here is the manuscript, sir.”” Mr. glass 
| took the paper, read a few lines, smiled and 
said: ‘* This reflects much credit upon one 
| so young and inexperienced. I am satisfied, 

however, that you could improve upon it, and 

so I advise you to take it home and try. In 
_a little while you will feel ashamed of this 


chase it of you at your own price, with the 
| privilege of publishing it under your full 

name. Good day, sir, give my regards to 
| your father and dfather.’”’? With a heavy 
| heart and trembling hands, I took the manu- 
script, rolled it up carefully, and then with 
** good day’? bowed spetitenk of the office. 
My hopes had been crushed, the greatest ef- 
fort of my life had been rejected, rejected by 


| mined at once to be in favor of freedom. It 


But a little while before aboli- 


slavery into his own gallant bosom, had died 
for that cause which his life could not hasten. 
Emancipation of any kind seemed a cen- 
tury off, and, therefore, these first words of 
Abraham Lincoln, notwithstanding they were 
tainted with ‘‘colonization”? and ‘‘compen- 
sation,’’ words hateful alike to the negro and 
abolitionist because of their continued recur- 
rence .in the mouths of the apologists for 
slavery, filled the hearts of every lover of 
his country with unfeigned joy. 
On this occasion, fellow-citizens, I shail 
not detain you long with a review of the 
events which followed the message. Some 
of those whose good fortune it has been to 
address you on previous anniversaries, have 
dwelt upon them in an able and exhaustive 
manner. The eyents themselves are historic, 
and to many of you familiar. I shall speak 
only particularly and briefly of the immediate 
event which we celebrate to-day. 
Mr. Lincoln, it is well known, was an 
anti-slavery man from convictions of utility 
rather than from instinct ; politically and pe- 
cuniarily, rather titan ethically and morally. 
While his great heart felt, in a degree, 
the degradation of the negro, and compre- 
hended the abject condition of the country 
before the civilized world; while his political 
sagacity foresaw the coming catastrophe, he 
never, it is safe to assert, would have 
walked with such intrepidity up to the great 
responsibility of the act which we are cele- 
brating, and the greater one which followed 
it, had it not been for the untiring vigilance, 
the continued perseveranee, and the indomi- 
table determination of Sumner and Wilson 
and Chase and Cameron, who surrounded 
him, and Greeley and Phillips, Andrew and 
Curtin, who, at their respective posts, as- 
sisted in the glorious works of regeneration. 
To him, who is now the honored Vice 
President of the nation, Henry Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, a man sprung from the hum- 
blest ranks of the people, is due the credit 
of introducing and working through Congress 
the bill which provided for emancipation in 
the District of Columbia. Even in this bill 
was embodied the principle of compensation, 
paying, however, only loyal owners. For 
nearly three months it was debated, buffeted 
between the two Ilouses, amended by colp- 
nization schemes, and finally passed on the 
11th of April, 1862, by a strict party vote of 
94 to 44, thus establishing a precedent for 
eeneral emancipation. 
If you have followed the rise of constitu- 
tional liberty in England, traced so accurately 
and described se calmly by the masterly pen 
of Ha‘! -n, you will notice, without the aid 
of Blackstone, the value of a precedent. 
The “illegal proclamations,’’ against which 
J..:d Coke protested, or Clarendon lament- 
i: ¢ the precedent of Lord Bacon’s trial, 
or the Fi Knights pleading for the 
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privilege of the weit of Aabeas corpus, or 
Hampden refusing to pay the ship-money, 
or Charles I. tried for his life and losing his 
head, or the consummation of the ‘*Glo- 
rious Revyolution,’’ all alike show how im- 
portant to the Anglo-Saxon mind is the value 
ofa precedent. This bill was, then, the prece} 
dent which the leaders of the Republican 
party sought to establish. Few of us may 
know the terrible suspense which hung over 
the country and weighed down the hearts of 
the leaders, when day after day rolled by 
after the passage of the bill without a re- 
sponse from the President. Should he veto 
it, a majority of Congress, not daring to 
break so soon, and at such a critical junc- 
ture with him, would have retreated and 
sustained his veto. Should he sustain it, 
the policy of the Administration was deter- 


was after nine o’clock on the evening of the 
15th April, 1862, when Senator Sumner, be- 
ing no longer able to restrain his pent-up 
anxiety, called on Mr. Lincoln. He was re- 
ceived with that cordiality and respect which 
Mr. Lincoln always manifested toward him. 
“Do you know who at this moment is the 
largest slave-holder in this country?’’ he 
asked of the astonished President. ‘‘It is 
Abraham Lincoln, for he holds all the three 
thousand slaves of the District, which is 
more than any other person in the country 
holds.”’ 


is really dead in the District of Columbia, to! the patient and uncomplaining fortitude with 
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| lay. I desire ths ai intai 
you, more than to any other American states- | which he bore his sufferings. My mind, in- | tha nets or ae nd mnlntain 


man, be 


_ Of justice, liberty, and sound pokey. I re- when the battle raged hotly and the com-. land of our birth. 
- joice for my freed brothers, and, sir, I rejoice batants were so unequally balanced. 1 saw | our race and principle better than men or 
for you. You have lived to strike down in him, in imagination, seizing the weapons of parties. There is no line of apostol! - suCces- 
, Washington the power that lifted the bludg- the anti-slavery crusade from out the very . a a aie 

: j I take armory of the Constitution, donning the ar- 
nothing from the good and brave men who , mor of rectitude of 
of the martyr President, Abraham Lincoln, | have co-operated with you. There is, or the motto, ‘‘ Freedom national, anc 


eon against your own free voice. 


ought to be, a head to every body, and sectional,”’ charging into the thickest of 
whether you will or not the slaveholder and 


' that inde d Lad ‘ § io 
the honor of this great triamph | voluntarily, went back to that stormy period Preece OF thought and action 


which will make us, as a race, a power in the 


I desire that we shall love 


Sion in parties, and, if there Were; it was 
P ‘broken when Abraham Lincoln was <uc- 
, and holding alo% ceeded by Andrew Johnson. The Republi- 

1 Slavery can party commands our votes, out of grati- 


tude for the past, and because it bas mai 
’ R d $ : a ‘ tile 
the carnage ; his “ snow-white plume,”’ like ; 


tained for us our rights as American citizens 
the slave look to youas the best embodiment | that of Navarre, seen ever conspicuous as taaee 


¥ God sustain you.”’ 


| gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to ™ediate effect, of Frémont’s proclamation of wherever tyranny showed its head. 
such State pecuniary aid, to be used by suc 
| State, in its discretiom, to compensate for | 
esident ; W. A. Johnson, William Jones, | the inconveniences, public and private, pro- | 
Brown were chosen Vice | duced by such a ¢ 


}, | freedom, of Butler’s keen phrase “contraband gazed upon him in that sick chamber, so change, but the 
of war,’’ which helped to solve one of the | 
most difficult problems of the President's sub- , thought of that unswerving integrity which | 
sequent proclamation which decreed general | had made him always faithful to us—an intes- 
/emancipation, nor of the brilliant success | rity grander than his noble yvoice-—more 
» may remembes* which followed ; all these, together with our | 
tely satisfactory, | struggles to be recognized as soldiers, are a 
of the nation’s history. So short has | 
been the transition period, so rapidly have we | were even then attacking him unheard ; how | 
marched forward that few of us cal until | ignoble was the action of 
reminded by a recapitulation of the events | ists who were joining in the 
themselves, the vast difference betweea against him, assisting the pack as they swept 
the Wash-/ on after the weak and suffering man. 
ington of to-day. The broad avenues over | 
which we have passed in jubilant proces-/ is reared too high for the attacks of the pal- 
sion were then ploughed deep by the fierce | try and presumptuous to assail it success- | 
| wheels of artillery ; the tramp of armed men , fully! 
resounded in the halls of legislation ; traitors | should forget his inestimable services, the 
swarmed in the secret recesses of the Capitol , negro, always grateful, ever warm of heart 
or raised their unabashed fronts in the coun- | aud generous of purpose, will ever remember 
cils of the nation. The sounds of the bucle , him with the deepest reverence and affection, 


the Washington of 1862 and 


cause now in the councils | ** above the ranks of war.” 


. “ It merits our continued confidence because 
His clarion note the honored chief magist 


% ‘ J rate has shown his 
first alarmed the enemies of freedom, coming , solicitude with re 


pgard to our civil rights by 


ganic law of the land. 


As Ij; Not only do 


the principles of parties 
men change with them, and 
t Abraham Lincoln ransomed out per- 
ishable bodies at the expense of his own pre- 
cious life, he left us as a legacy worthy of 
himself our unfettered minds and a Vberts 
towermg than his massive intellect, and | of opinion and judgment, without which ov 
riper than even his consummate scholarship, | the ec would ditfer little from that of the 
I felt how unworthy were the partisans who | brute. olka 
Believe me, fellow citizens, what we 
some old Abolition- | need is a new baptism of manhood 

hue and cry | cost of unconquerable resolution 


weak, so utterly prostrate and feeble, and | though 


most 
& penta- 
amanhood 
to assert everywhere and at all tin es our 
rights and privileges as American citiz: us, 
not for the most favored of us, but for the 
humblest—a determination to rebuke the 
demagogues who would betray and forget us, 
be they black or white—a purpose of rivaling 
our white fellow citizens in all the arts by 
which lite is made, in truth, a suceess. 
“*Tlow can he expect that others should 


Thank God the reputation he has carned 


But if all of his white fellow-citizens | 


build for him, sow for him. ; at his ¢ 
and the drum were familiar to the ears of | und could.there, by the minutest search, be ¢ himeelf will take no heed 


childhood, and the negro, as a slave, hated 
by those who had wronged him, dreaded by | of gratitude as even to harbor a thought dis- 
those who loved the Union more than lib-| paraging to him, or assisting, by faint praise, 
erty, crouched in his cabin and prayed for the | the clamors of his enemies, we would 


coming day. 


The nominally free negro was in a worse , : | 
Pr A pom iy he tanks, Be Won ut 0 To lash the rascal naked through the world, 
pariah; without testimony in the courts, 
without the right of free transit, he possessed 
only himself—a poor possession, indeed,| look beyond the inspiration of music; the 
It was at such 


where all else was denied. 
a time that the pect indignantly wrote— 


“When first I saw our banner wave 
Above the nation’s council-hall, 

I heard beneath its marble wall 
The clanking fetters of the slave ! 


In the foul market-place I stood, 
And saw the Christian mother sold, 
And childhood with its locks of gold, 
Blue-eyed and fair, with Saxon blood. 


{ shut my eyes, I held my breath, 
And gathering down the wrath and shame 
That set my Northern blood aflame, 


love him, who for himself will 

“ il take no heed 

found a black man so lost to every sentiment | at all?” . y aes 
_Above all, a community of interest: should 

hind us tegether—a gospel of unity which 

should resound trom every pulpit and fill the 


* Put in every honest hand a whip, columus ofevery journal which represents 
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As in the past in our state of pupilage we 
were given to conventions and resolutions, 
so let us now devote ourselves to deeds—to 
the serious work of consolidating our inth- 
ence and wielding our just power. 

Let us determine for our lives that we will 
“do the work of men while we bear the form 
of them, since those lives are jot as Vapor 
and do not pass away.’ 


No celebration of this day, fellow-citizens, 
would be complete did it not compel us to 


pleasures of memory; this glad procession 
we have witnessed; these joyous faces and 
happy hearts to the stern responsibilities, 
which freedom and its corollary citizenship 
have devolved upon us. Freedom, it is true, 
is worth everything of and for itself beyond 
the value of the advantages it brings. With 
the philosophic De Tocqueville, I believe 
“itis the intrinsic attractions of freedom, 
its own peculiar charm, quite independent of 
its incidental benefits, which have seized so 
strong a hold upon the great champions of 
liberty throughout history. They loved it 
because they loved the pleasure of being able 
to speak, to act, to breathe unrestrained un- 
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Broken Reputations, 
Lecture By J. M. Langston. 

John M. Langston, Esq., delivered a lec- 
ture at the Bethel M. BE. Church on M street 
last evening on the subject of “Broken Rep 
utations.”? THe commenced ty saying that 
the last year had scen many established rep- 





Stood silent, where to speak was death.” 
5 = * * * 


“T knew that truth would crush the lie, 
Somehow, sometime the end would be: 
Yet scarcely dared I hope to see 

The triumph with my mortal eye.” 


Now, under-the auspices of liberty, all is 
changed. The mover of the District emanci- 
pation is the Vice President of the United 
States ; the successful leader of our armtes 
through the dread struggle is the able Chief 
Magistrate. Washington is no longer the 
‘camp,’ as the able Winthrop describes it. 
It is no longer a reproach to Congressional 
meanness. The tents have faded away and 
the negro cabins have given place to stabler 
structures. The city is no more the jest of 
the foreign diplomat or the caustic writer. 
Its spacious avenues and broad boulevards, 
its public buildings and grounds, its private 
palatial residences make it worthy, under 
the present policy of improvement, to rank 
with the capital cities of the world—with 
Paris, London, and Berlin. But thece are 
greater advantages than the material ones. 
We no longer walk with timid step and down- 
cast eyes, but with a firm tread and upward 
glance take our places in the body politic, 
suaring the simple duties of the citizen and 
the more responsible ones of oftice-holders 
and magistrates. In the court-room, in the 
jury-box, and in the departments; in the 
legislative halls and in the walks of trade we 
are continually seen. Instead of the little 
school-houses, barely tolerated before, and 
in which a few, amidst discouragements 
kept alive the torch of knowledge, commo- 
dious and even elegant stuctures are provided 
for the rising generation, taught by colored 
teachers and presided over by a board com- 
posed of colored men. Politically, we are a 
power in this community such as no party or 
parties may safely ignore. Socially, we com- 
pare favorably with the majority of our white 
tellow-citizens for the advantages we have 
enjoyed. In thrift and industry the negro 
who would starve if you freed him, who 
would bask in the sunlight all day long if left 
to himself, has laid by from his savings, the 
modest sum of four million five hundred 
thousand dollars! That same negro, who 
would not and could not learn if given the 
opportunity, graduates from yonder univers- 
ity in the arts, in medicine, in theology, and 
law, and is already making his influence, 
learning, and energy felt in the Sth, 
among those who believe intelligence, re- 
finement, and culture to be the prerogatives 
of a white skin. All this has happened 
because— 
—In the sun 

A free flag floats from yonder dome, 
And at the nation’s hearth and home, 
The justice long delayed is done. 


Not as we hoped in calm of prayer, 
The message of deliverance comes, 
But heralded by roll of drums 
On waves of battle-troubled air.” 

s s - 


‘*Not as we hoped; but what are we ? 
Above our broken dreams and plans 
God lays with wiser hand than man’s 
The corner-stone of Liberty.” 


‘Rejoice ! our Marah’s bitter springs 
Ave sweetened ; on our ground of grief 
Rise day by day in strong relief, 

The prophecies of better things .”’ 


While the events throng our memories we 
can never forget those old champions of 
liberty, men of the noblest purposes, of 
the rarest courage and _ statesmanship, 
who walked these streets, shunned 





He tien pleaded with the President for 
his sicvature to the bill; showed him the 
value «i it as a precedent to the country, 
and, 1s a stimulus to the anti-slavery ele- 


j istice to the suffering and the holy, remind- 
iz him of bis own humble onde and the 
curse which slavery had thrown about his ear- 
lyday~. Then warming with that enthusiasm 
fur wich our great Senator is so noted, he 
said, ** Why, Mr. President, I cannot see 
how ) ou dare trust yourself to sleep, to-night 
commending yourself to your r, an 
remembering that you have it in your power 
to free three thousand human beings! Sup- 
pose you should die to-night, do you think 
your spirit could look back upon this great 
act of justice unperformed and feel that 
Abraham Lincoln had done his duty?’” The 
next morning, fellow-citizens, as if in re- 
sponse to this grand appeal the flashing 


approving the bill. 
made that well-remembered speech on 


justly held in slave 
somed, not a slave re 

















street bridge, looked ly upon the 


a “nigger.” Deliberately I walked to Main 

brie, dtopped story of sla 
waters, my slave 
change 


life into the torrents. “A 





j Yours truly, w.c. Q. 


colored | After the 





x Kip bony ytd onthe 

| y! fill the bag to the brim. 

| Who is theowner? The slave is owner, 
i And ever was. Pay him.’’ 


Douglass, the 


the letter: 
**T trust I am yet 


mont of the Republican party, as an act of | eloquent’’ battling for the 


premature 
While this bill was pending Mr. Sumner | umnies of 


The 
Ransom of Slaves at the National Capital, | Thaddeus Stevens, our 
not deigning to acknowledge, even while | velli, is also gone: he who the ene- 
willing to pay, the validity of the master’s | my with asking no quarter and giving 
claim to his slave. It was the captive un- | none; all gen- 
who was to be ran-| erous but 
from a quasi legal 


of this bill Frederick 


circumstances. But Douglass was right after | lect and manhood our country 
|ea. aoe couldn’t buy that story to-day for | sent Mr. Sumner 
money. 


and despised often, or in yonder Capitol 
thundered apparently in vain their anathe- 
mas and arguments against ‘‘the giant 
wrong. Wecan never t ‘the old man 
ht of petition, 
sinking at last like another Chatham at his 
post of duty. The —— Giddings, who 

tion been gathered 
to fathers. Staunch old Ben Wade, 
sturdy and trustworthy as his own Ohio oak, 
has passed from the active arena of political 
life. The t Hale, a mere wreck of his 
former noble self, walks amidst his granite 
—~ pager oes Pe geome often 
maligned; but always true as steel, though 
diplomatic, rests in the church- 
yard at Auburn. That noble specimen of 
American native ability—the boy of 
New Hampshire—the editor and 





taking place seem like a dream. If slavery 


founder of , the active pbilan- | 
ouader of a great journal ~ 


wires sent forth the message of the President | even when most as his | centuries 


der the government of God and laws. He 
who seeks freedom for anything but free- 
dom’s self is made to be a slave.’ We are 
living in the midst of a great social revolu- 
tion. It is an upheaval analogous to that of 
the French uprising of 1789. In civil strife 
it may not be so bitter, though the riots of 
New York may rival the mobs at Versailles, 
and the barbarities of Andersonville and 
Libby vie with the atrocities of La Vendée ; 
but in the social changes there are some in- 
structive parallels, Like that of 1789 the 
strong current of our revolution has swept 
away many barriers and landmarks, not con- 
templated at its onset. The lowest strata of 
society has been upheaved. The rocks of 
caste and pretension have been riven by the 
thunderbolts of war. Amid the oyer- 
whelming waves the lord and the peasant, 
the negro and his master, have struggled side 
by side. In the effort for life, hatred of class 
and difference of race were forgotten, aud it 
becomes the true American, as it behooves 
the earnest negro, to see to it that the calm 
which succeeds the storm and the safety 
which has dispersed the peril restore not the 
old lines and old places. New land is form- 
ing and new elements are concentrating and 
solidifying the new American soil upon which 
native and foreign, Jew and Gentile, orthodox 
and radical, black and white, shall stand 
equally. 

“The equality of all classes’? was what 
the revolution of 1789 proclaimed through 
the aristocratic lips of Mirabeau and re- 
échoed in the fierce notes of Danton and 
Robespierre. A terrible demand to the ears 
of the aristocrats, in whose estimation the 
lowest class, the tiers efut, ranked with the 
beast of the field; a menacing ery to the 
middle class, who fawned upon those above 
while they spurned the herd below, but no 








utations broken all to pieces. He had to-day 
been reading the defense of one of these men 
hitherto of high standing, a personal fiend, 
aid toward whom his sympathies went out, 
aud yet on laying down the document be was 
forced to confess that that man’s reputation 
was entirely broken down. Let us consider 
what reputation is. In the first place it 's 
not mere notoriety; nor is it) synonymovs 
with character, which is the result of all the 
intellectural and moral elements which wo to 
make up the man, but, like the personal ay- 
pearance, it is different in each individual. 
A prime requisite for the foundation of an 
enduring reputation is a broad intellectual! 
culture. His idea of a statesman, a he ver, 
or a professional man of any kind was one 
who not only knew all about his own profe:- 
sion, but who could talk intellivently upon 
any other subject, and his idea of a Senator 
was Charles Sumner. He quoted a remark 
of some one, as given by Grace Greenwood, 
that it was a beautiful thing to sec Mr. Bout 
well coming into the Senate, a representative 
of intelligence end intesvity ; and this leads 
to the second requisite, which is imegrity, 
personaé and political. A lack ef the lattes 
led Horace Greeley to abandon his brilliant 
career and beought him to an untimely e ave. 
He then went into the subject of the Credit 
Mobilier revelations, and gsaid that the at- 
tempt to defend those implicated on the score 
of their ignorance of business matters was 
by no means creditable to the mental capa- 
city of persons occupying their positions; 
nor was it one that will appear probable when 
closely scrutinized. A public man should bh 
of such unquestioned integrity that, so far 
from shunning investigation, he should court 
it, even into his most private personal trans- 
actions. 

Reputation is a thing of a very delicate 





more terrible nor menacing to the France of 
1789 than the demand of the negro, ‘Civil 


the Pharaohs of America to-day. Out of the 
changes of the French revolution, equality of 
citizenship, with all its attendant privileges 
and rights, remains attesting the value of the 
incessant demand, and showing that the 
blood and treasure which it cost were not 
spent in vain, 

Our rebellion was opposed to defend alone 
the integrity of the Government. You remem- 
ber Mr. Lincoln’s letter to Horace Greeley. 
Letters and resolutions were useless. The 
great moral forces of God’s kingdom, gath- 
ering strength for years, butfeted our armies 
with alternate defeat and partial victory; con- 
fused our timid counsels; thwarted our sellish 
designs until the moment when, thoroughly 
humiliated and almost disheartened, they 
united in one grand onset combining the pur- 
pose of a revolution in the magic word eman- 
cipation and hurled it at the enemy. 

The edifice seemingly so strong and im- 
pregnable before, crumbled into the dust, 
and from the Bastile of slavery emerged the 
negro to take his place asa soldier anda 
citizen. How well we performed that first 
duty I leave it to the historian to record who 
paints the wondrous daring of Port Hudson, 
the glory of the charge at Fort Wagner, or 
the hervic deeds of the army of the James. 

How well we shall perform the duties of 

the citizen is the more difficult task to decide. 
Thus far we have stumbled on, taking our 
part in reconstruction, assisting in maintain- 
ing throughout the south the guaranty of a 
republican form of government. 
. Much of the work, I grant, is crude. The 
stones may be rough, unshapely and not 
from the most approved qugrry, with which 
the foundation has been laid, but the cement 
of good intention which binds them together 
and the scope of the design-—liberty and 
equality—will enable thoee who come after 
them to build the perfect structure. 

Slavery was not the best schovul in which 
to learn statesmanship and become skilled in 
the intricacies of fiance. The peonage of 
the northern negro was not the most ap- 
proved academy of manliness, independence 
and thrift; yet from both of these have 
emanted the incipient negro statesmen and 
legislators who, for six years, have controlled 
the destinies of the six southern states. 
They have been maligned by a clanish press, 
neither race nor color blind. They were 
hampered by a lack of money and the bless- 
ings of manufactures and 
were hindered in their work by the cormor- 
ants of party and the terrors of Ku-Kluxism. 
They had to grapple with one of the most 
intricate probleths of the political econo- 
mist—a problem which Engiand has for six 

been to 
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rights, as the supplement of freedom,”’ is to | trate 


nature. While it takes years to build it up, 
itis lost by a single mean act, and often by 
the mere breath of calumny. ‘This was illus - 
d by references to the cases of General 
Gartield and Judge Sherman, of Ohio. ‘The 
most beautiful sight this world can present 
is that of a man whose course, through a lone 
life, has been steadily onward and upward, 
until, with his head covered with silver, he 
departs with a bright hope of immortality, 
and leaves his good name as the best possi- 
ble heritage to his children, He then quoved 
from the Bible and Shakspeare to show the 
value of an unblemished reputation, and 
closed with an exhortation to his hearers to 
prolit by the lesson afforded them, and build 
up reputations that would stand inyesticn- 
tion. 

At the close a yote of thanks to Mr. Lan» 
ston was moved, and being seconded by Cap- 
tain Wilkinson in a brief speech, was passed 
unanimously. 

A collection was then taken in aid of the 
ladies’ sinking fund toward building anew 
church.—- Washington Chronicle, Sth iodtant, 

~~ —- o 
: Lens Fires. 

Dr. H.C. Bolton, of Columbia Colleve 
New York city, states that on a recent ox 
sion, at 9 A. M., on entering bis laboratory 
he found a wooden table on fire ignition hay 
ing been occasioned by the rays of 2 & morn 
ing sun which fell upon a glass spherical lash 
coptaining water. ‘The flask servedas a len, 
which contracted the rays and set fire to the 
wood. The author also alludes to the state- 
ment of Lactantius (A.D. 200) who mentions 
the use of glass globes, filled with water, in 
kindling fires; while Pliny recommends the 
use of lenses for the purpose of cauterizin 
the flesh of sick persons. As to the latter, 
one Mr. Barnes, of Connecticut, took a pat- 
ent in this country some five years ago tu: 
the use of lenses for the purpose suggested 
by Pliny. 

In respect to fires occasioned by lenses, 
doubtless there are many examples. It is 
known that vessels at sea have been eet on 
fire by the bulle-eye glasses used to admit 
light Genaden decks. These were formerly 
made convex on one side, thus forming pow- 
erful lenses. In consequence of the lows of 
property and danger, their use bas been cis- 
continued, and thick plates of ylass, Mat on 
both sides, have been generally substituted. 

Captain Scoresby and Dr. Kane used to 
astonish the natives of the polar regions by 
taking blocks of clear ice, and cutting them 
into form of lenses, with which they in- 
stantly kindied fires.—Scientlific American. 
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Does Gold Mining May! 
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Twenty years ago the late Mr. Greelcy 
essayed, in the paper founded by him, to 
prove Got gle mining, on the whole, wa» 
feo wares profita Fey fos it even texded to 

, ra than to enrich, a country 
where it is carried on. Ata late meeting oF 
a farmers’ club in Oaklands, California, the 
same idea was advanced by Dr. KE. 8. Carr, 
and his arguments, having been extensive! ¥ 
copied by the press, have revived the old 
Dr. Carr affirms that every do!- 

been dug in Ca'iforn'a 

and a half dollare. 
Fifty thousand people, he estimates, are er - 
that god 

|= agg Hoel for 1872 was $20,000,- 
Now, if you reckon labor at ¢2.50 a 

ay, Dr. Carr calculates the miner’ wages 
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All commasications for publicatioa in the New Bavrowat 
Ena mourt be addressed to Lewle I. Douglass. 

Business letters from subscribers and advertisers should 
be addressst to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lox k Box 31. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Correspondents 

Bg Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the New Nirtowat Baa forwarded to them, shoald 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change fs to be made. 
Attention to this will save mach trouble. 
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SUBSCRIBERS TAKE NOTICE! 


We will present each person, subscr. bing 
for the New Natronat Era one year, a 


fine photograph of Touissaint L’Ouverture. 





Te Oar Fricnds 


A number of gentlemen connected with the 


New Citizen, published in this city, to-| 


gether with the proprietors of the New Na- 
TIONAL Era and their friends, have organ- 
ized a joint stock company for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of printing, publish- 
ing, and book-binding in all their branches. 
The New Nationat Era and the NEw 
C1TIzeN have been consolidated and will be 
published by the joint stock company. An 
organ through which the colored people of 
the country can be heard, published at the 
seat of government and at the fountain-head 
of political influence, as well as on the spot 
where the leading minds and prominent 
friends of progress and liberty more often 
meet than any other, can but be a valuable 
aid to the colored people of this country 
struggling through dilficulties out of the dark- 
ness and enforced ignorance of two bundred 
and fifty years of a cruel bondage. Every 
member of the race should feel ita duty to 
support a journal devoted to the highest in- 
terests of the race. You can build up for 
yourselyes a respect that will be lasting by 
supporting an ably conducted journal. This 
should be done. The company publishing 
the New NATIONAL Era and Crrizen will 
spare no effort to obtain for its columns the 
best thoughts written by the ablest of our 
race ; it will allow no opportunity to pass for 
using these columns for the highest interest 
of the colored citizens of this country. The 
colored people should assist in making the 
Press an instrument to be used in the work 
of their elevation. 

The capitat stock of the company is >20, 
000, in shares of $50 each. Parties wishing 
to purchase shares can obtain all information 
by addressing 

PREDERICK DoUGLaAss, Jr., 
Secretary, 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D: C, 





Broken Images. 


It is one of the, painful experiences in life 
when we discover the objects of our deepest 
love, reverence, and admiration to have been 
unworthy of our devotion, destitute of the 
noble qualities that we ascribed to them, and 
for whose sake we had erected altars to them 
in our hearts; when we see those whom we 
worshipped as heroes of virtue, magnanimity, 
and disinterestedness, stained by falsehood, 


eupidity, and low passions, fallen from the | 


lofty position to which we raised them, lying 
in the dust like shattered idols. There are 
few men who do not carry through life the 
melancholy recollection of such disappoint- 
ment, and just the better specimens of man- 
kind, the confiding, the enthusiastic, the 
loving natures, those of an ideal turn of mind 
are those who will be least spared in this 
respect, while only the suspicious, who sup- 
pose every man prompted by low and selfish 
motives, will escape it altogether. First 
love ends but too frequently in such disap- 
pointment, which, in many cases, will leave 
an indelible impression on a man’s disposi- 
tion, and Arthur Clennam, who foun the 
object of his youthful passion, his ideal of 
lovely womanhood, interval of 
twenty years, a fat, silly, and garrulous old 
lady, does by no means represent a single, 
isolated case, but the experience of thous- 
ands ; and he may be called lucky who makes 
the sad discovery early cnough when feel- 
ings and powers of atlection are yet fresh, 
to bestow on an object more worthy than 
the fallen idol. Thus, also, a man has often 
to look down with pity or contempt on him 
whom he set up in his youth as his model of 
manly virtue, whom, to equal at some future 


aiter an 





accomplished 

ever promised ; yet it is with a feeling of sor- 
row even more than of indignation that we 
look on the shattered image, whose destruc- 
tion adds another saddening disappointment 
| to the many which fall to the lot of those who 
are not yet ready to believe in the general 
depravity Of mankind. 


Political Transcendentatiem. 


Our neighbor of the Chronicle seems to 
have adopted, in letter and spirit, the doc- 
trine so sedalously advocated by Trumbull, 
Schurz, and other ‘‘Civil Service Reform- 


dent Grant the appointment, for political 
reasons, scores, if not hundreds, of their 
dependents, and had despaired of still fur- 
ther controlling the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment for their own benefit. When they 
had utterly destroyed their influence with 
the President by their insolent importunity, 
| their noisy clamor for more of the ** spoils of 
' office,”’ and the absolute want of principle, 
| they suddenly discovered that to reward 
men for political services by appointment to 
otlice, or to prefer political friends to po- 
litical enemies in distributing the patronage 
of the Government, is a demoralizing and 
dangerous practice that must be at once 
abandoned or the Government must cease 
to exist as a Republic. The Chronicle, in an 
article on ‘‘ Civil Service Reform ’’ as means 
of averting this great calamity, after re- 
capitulating and denouncing the Democratic 
doctrine that to the victors belong the 
spoils, thus warmly gives in its adhesion to 
the opposite, or Trumbull and Schurz, doc- 
trine ; 

‘** The Republican party has endeavored to 
break up this narrow, a mis- 
erable policy ina ted by the 
President Grant has taken the lead in this 
good work, and has done all in his power to 
throw around the civil officers of the Gov- 
ernment the same protection in the enjoy- 
ment of their privileges during ge be- 
havior, that the military and the naval 
officers enjoy. It is true that the President 
has met with much opposition, especially in 
enforcing competitive examination for ap- 
pointments or for promotions, but he has 
nevertheless persevered.”’ 


It is not long since the Chronicle condemned 
the civil service in good, set phrases. But 
that is ‘* of no sort of consequence,” as old 
Stapleton would say, and it is not to that we 
jintended to refer. Our main purpose is to 
ask the Chronicle one or two questiofis. 
They are 

First. Where would it draw the line be- 
tween appointments for political services and 
those made without any reference to politi- 
cal opinions and antecedents ? 

Second, Does it believe it any more im- 
portant that political friends of the Ad- 
ministration should fill the offices of Audi- 
tors, Comptrollers, Assistant Secretaries, 
and other mere clerical officers, than that 
chief clerks and all appointees of a lower 
grade should be ? 

Third. Does it believe that the * baneful 
spirit of partisanship will cease to exist 
while the President and members of Con- 
gress, Governors, and all other State otticers 
are elected by a party exclusively for politi- 
cal reasons ? 

Fourth. How long does the Chronicie im- 
agine the Republica party will exist after 
Republicans are made to understand that 
politics are to be utterly ignored in the ap- 
pointment of postmasters, collectors, land 
agents, clerks of every degree, and all the 
minor ollices of the Government ? 

Perhaps the Chronicle looks upon party 
organization as a national curse, and is 
yearning for a political millennium when the 
‘lion and the lamb—the loyalist and the 
disloyalist—shall lie down together.’”? But 
we fear it will die without the sight. Parties 
will continue to exist, and all wise states- 
men believe it important that it should be 
so. One class of men will continue to act 
with one of these parties, and one class with 
another, It 1s the duty of every man to 
support, by all honorable means, the party 
whose principles he approves. To denounce 
the practice of distributing the offices of a 
party among the men who placed it in power 
as demoralizing and dangerous is the verriest 
nonsense ever uttered. It would be quite as 
senseless to condemn the people for electing 
General Grant President for services to the 
country, or for electing members of Con- 
gress because they are Republicans. ‘This 
sort of political transcendentalism may do 
well enough to preach. But it will be many 
long years before it can be practiced. The 
|; American people always have and always 








day, was once the highest point to which his | Will prefer sease to sentiment. 


aspirations rose. As with individuals, it is | 


with parties, classes, and even whole nations. George W. Curtis and Civil Serv< 
The man whom a people made its standard- | 


bearer, its leader a few years ago, may lie in | 
the dust to-day, a broken idol; yetit would be | 
unjust to accuse the people of fickleness and 

ingratitude on that account, as is often done. 
Un the contrary, the people are 
persevering in theu 


generally | 
allectious, and usually 
their apparent desertion of a man has been 
caused by his own failure tu come up to the | 
standard of excellence ihey gaye hime credit | 
for. 

The case of General Fremont furnishes a 
very forcible and said itlustration of such a} 
failure. He was emphatically the tirst love 
of the Republican party in the days of its 
early youth. ‘The callant and chivalrous 
pathfinder over the Rocky Mountains, the | 
antagonist of slavery was then to our eyes | 
a true hero, a champion of liberty, a repre- | 
sentative of all that is noble, for we invested | 
him with all the high qualities, gave him | 
credit for the loftiest aspirations that we love | 
and value in our best representative men. It 
was certainly noi the fault of the people that 
he could not maintain the high position to | 
which their e:ror had 
and even when he fell rathe: | 


senerous raised him, | 
low the aver- 
age of common mortals, the fiepublican press | 
generally observed a 
prompted chietly by 
of Republicans, for the sake of the affection 
we had once lavished on him. 
unWilingness to 


decorous — silence, 


egard for the feelings | 


There was! 
the 
charges that were made, and on many sides 
it was thought that Genera! 


even an believe in 
Fremont was j 
more Of a victim than a Victimizs To-day, 
however, there is no longer room for such 
deception. Fremont, in company with sey 
eral notorious swindlers, is convicted of a dis- 
graceful fraud by a French court of justice, | 
and sentenced accordingly. We do not mean | 
to enter upon the merits of the case, we | 
neither attempt to palliate nor to magnify | 
his guilt, nor to find out whether he was used 
asa tool by adroit swindlers, or entered on 
those fraudulent transactions with the full | 
knowledge of their criminality ; at allevents | 
the sad fact remains that the last vestige of 
that ideal Fremont is gone, which, as we 
now discover, was only the creature of our | 
imagination that we identified with a man 
who in reality bore very little resemblance | 
to it. His fall does by no means reflect on | 
the Republican party as such, since Fremont 
had entirely disappeared from the political | 
stage, and other and bester men have since | 


that the President's 





ice “Reform.”’ 

Below will be found the letter of Mr. 
George W. Curtis, to which we referred last 
week, resigning his position as a member of 
the ‘‘ Advisory Board of the Civil Service :”’ 

West New Bricuron, 
New YORK, March 1s. 

My Dea KR SIR: As the circumstances un- 
der which several important appointments 
have recently been made seem to me to show 
an abandonment both of the spirit and the 


| letter of the civil service regulations, I re- 


spectfully resign my position as a member of 
the Advisory Board of the civil service. In 
so doing I beg to assure you of my warmest 
wishes and of the continuance of my most 
earnest etlorts for the success of your admin- 


| istration, 


Very respectfully and truly yours, 
Geo. WM. CURTIS. 
Iiis Excellency the President. 
The significant feature of this letter, as our 


readers cannot fail to observe, is that though | constitutional difficulties in the way of our | 
Mr. Curtis very bluntly gives as his reason | plan. But after all, recent events have | 


for resigning the President’s alleged ‘‘aban- 
donment of the letter and spirit of the civil 
service regulations,’’ he still not only ex- 
presses his warmest wishes for the success 
of the Administration, but pledges to it his 
most earnest elforts. Itis quite clear from 
this that Mr. Curtis does not attach very 


great importance to the civil service scheme, | 
| 


much less consider the efficiency, honesty, 
and success of the Administration dependent 
upon the rigid execution of the civil service 
rules. If he did he is false to his own con- 
Victious and false to the country to continue 
his tuost earnest efforts in its support, after 


thus publicly telling the President that, ia his | 
| Opinion, both the spirit and letter of the 


‘reform’? had been abandoned. 


In this respect the inventor of the civil | 
service rules—not the scheme itself—differs | 
widely from the New York Times, which | 


ers,”’ after they had procured from Presi- | 


mocratsé 


many sincere friends among the people as his 
in political —in other words, 
his efforts in behalf of the so-called civil 
service reform. The test Of friendship in the 
President’s case would of course be an 
earnest, practical support of him and his ad- 
ministration. And that could only be shown 
by their votes. But it would puzzle the Times, 
we imagine, to show that he had gained a 
single vote at the polls, or that a single mem- 


of this particular ‘‘reform,”’ was won over to 
the support of his administration by his 
efforts to enforce the civil service scheme. 
On the contrary, the more earnestly the 
President favored the measure the mor2 
bitter the ‘‘reformers’’ became in their oppo- 
sition. 

And among the people, if a voter was now 
and then induced to support the Republican 
candidate for President under the mistaken 
belief that there was really some ‘‘saving 
grace”’ in the civil service rules, it lost him 
twiee as many among those who oppose a 
system that places unrepentant rebels on the 
same footing as Union soldiers and other 
loyal men—giving traitors an equal chance 
with loyal men and women for public em- 
ployment. Such asystem will never be pop- 
ular except at the South, and will never add 
real strength to any administration or party 
which supports it, when its operations are 
fully understood by the people. 


A National System of Education. 


Sixty-seven per cent. of the population of 
the South are unable to read or write. 
Slavery denied the colored people all oppor- 
tunity, and deprived the poor whites of all 
desire to learn the mysteries of the alphabet 
and the multiplication table. And since 
emancipation the supposed vulgarity of pub- 
lic schools, crowded with colored pupils, and 
taught by Northern ladies, has been an all- 
sufficient bugbear to frighten all white peo- 
ple in the rural districts away from them. 
So that ignorance among the poor whites is 
on the increase. Lightning whisky melts to 
bestiality the money which should be paid 
for private tuition, and an unreasoning preju- 
dice burns down school houses, runs off 
teachers, and waylays the children of colored 
schools. 

Where this is not the case another class of 
evils afflict Southern communities. The 
school laws are defective; school superin- 
tendents are, in the majority of cases, incom- 
petent or unfriendly, or else the school sys- 
tem is made a mere political machine and run 
in the interest of demagogues and rings, or 


members of which are appointed to do the 
dirty work of reckless partisans, 
Nor does this enumeration exhaust the 


sissippi, hemg destitute of credit in the 
money market, depend upon their counties to 
raise a school fund, and this fund is not only 
unequal as to the amount raised, but precari- 
ous as to its continuance. Some counties are 
rich enough to raise greenbacks to pay off 
with dollar for dollar, and others are so poor 
that they cannot print the script as a mere 
promise to pay. Other States like Louisiana 
are so heavily burdened with debt that the 
school money is the last item audited and 
the first fund exhausted, and yet with these 
drawbacks the superior officers under the 
school system got, last year, three thousand 


from thirty to sixty dollars per month for 
teaching in leaky houses without fire, and 
trying to teach children without books. 

These are but a few of the defects of the 
Southern school system, others of which have 
already been stated in these columns, where 
many more are yet to be added. 

The question which arises to the lips of 
every intelligent reader is, can no remedy 
be found for these evils on the soil where 
they seem to grow in such rank offensive- 
ness? We answer, no. The tide of benev- 
olence which swept a great school of com- 
petent and trustworthy teachers South is at 
its ebb. Those who at first were willing, 
from the novelty of the work and the romance 
of the change, to teach, under great hard- 
ships, in the country, have become so hated, 
or enfeebled, or proud, and they have sought 
employment in the cities where their ssrvices 
are in demand. The people in the country 
refuse to tax themselves for the building of 
school houses under a system they despise, 
and the teachers who accept the inferior ac- 
commoedations of the country are, in most 
cases, worse than no teachers at all. 

What, then, should be done to save our 
institutions from the wreck threatened by 
this flood tide of ignorance which arises to 
the height of sixty-seven per cent. of the 
whole Southern population? Educate it of 
course. But how? Let the nation take the 
matter in hand. 

In Great Britain they have what is called the 
British schools. Government makes up what 
the people ave unable to pay, and by this 
plan earn the right of supervision, and in 
many cases absolute dictation in those 
schools. We can do the same here to the 
infinite advantage of the people and to the 
assured safety of the nation. A Republic 
cannot afford to have this large per cent. of 
untutored people within its boundary. We 
must conquer these evils, or they will con- 
quer us. 

We are not ummindful of the so-called 





| shown that our Constitution is very flexible 
| when we desire to make it so, or at least 
that it is patchable when it really needs a 
new piece in it to cover the genius of our in- 
stitutions. Let us set ourselves to thinking 
j and working in this matter, and it will not 
| be long before a wise statesmanship will find 
a solution for all constitutional difficulties. 
| These events are not lessening but increas- 
| ing, and danger is looming in the distance. 
Sectional bitterness, which bas not yet been 
, cured, and brutal natures still untaught, to- 
gether with reckless and rapacious, all ven- 
| turers who are making use of their time, 
make up an amalgamated threat which can- 
not be contemplated without alarin. 





Chart of American Freedom, 


We have for sale a fac simile of the signa- 


solemnly declares that failure in this ‘‘re- tures of the President of the United States 
form” (borrowed from China) would be de- | together with those of the members of the 


feat to the President and a victory to the 


Senate and of the House of Representatives 


office-seeking politicians. Its abandonment | who voted for the thirteenth amendment to 
makes no change in Mr. Curtis’ friendship | the Constitution, abolishing slavery, in finely 
for the President, nor does it abate his faith | printed and illustrated chart. 


in it or his desire for its continued success. | 
Nor does he seem to agree with the Times | 
honor is ‘“* publicly 
staked’’ to carry out this ‘‘reform"’ in letter 
as well as in spirit. 

We believe not only Mr. Curtis but the | 
whole country will take issue with the Times 
in its declaration that “‘probably nothing the 





Emancigzation Day. 

The emancipation anniversary in this city 
is being observed to-day by the colored resi- 
dents. We have been kindly furnished with 
an advance copy of the oration delivered by 
Prof. Richard T. Greener, which will be found 
elsewhere. 


robbed by the county school boards, the | 


catalogue of evils. Some States like Mis- | 


dollars apiece per annum, while teachers | 
were compensated at the miserable rate of | 


_ The most striking and bonorable condition 
imposed by Mr. Hopkins upon the trustecs of 
this fund is, that they shall never make any 
distinction on account of race or color or pre- 
vious condition, in the administration of either 
the college, or asylum. Ile has 
taken Gerard and Astor for his models as 
larze-handed , but he becomes his own 
model as a rebuker of prejudice and proscrip- 
tion, and as a benefactor to the needy. One 
reason for this, doubtless, is, that he gives 
while he is in of unimpaired and 
unbiased faculties. Neither relative, doctor, 
nor priest can, at present, invent for him a 
codicil which shall, under the assumed names 
of justice, fame, or religion, steal from his 
will the very soul of philanthropy, and put 
in its place the skeleton of vanity or of fear. 
In another respect he has taken Peabody 
for a guide. He gives while he lives to pre- 
vent people from committing the sin of pray- 
ing for his death, but he outshines Peabody 
in the brilliancy of a munificence which dis- 
covers black and white alike. While making 
humanity his heir he takes the trouble also 
to make its acquaintance and shakes hands 
with it in cordidl recognition of brotherhood. 
In trying to benefit the members of every 
race he begins im time to test his own plans 
to prove the correctness of his methods, to 
) his agents to a point be- 

the alienation or the mis- 

becomes an impossi- 


beyond his predecessors in munificence in 
locating these institutions within sight of a 
great city. Humanity is always the better 
for being watched, and the wiser for being a 
watcher. These institutions are to be situa- 
ted in a populous part of the city of Balti- 
more, the grounds to be adorned with the 
most approved style of landscape gardening, 
and the buildings are to equal, in model and 
arrangement, the very best in the world. 

These facts prove Mr. Hopkins to be a dis- 
coverer in the domain of charity. The pleas- 
ure given to every person of taste and the 
stimulus given to the better instincts of 
humanity in looking at the buildings and 
their surroundings and in thinking of the in- 
mates will be new features. The easy access 
to city markets where variety may be had, 
and choice exercised and economy con- 
' sulted, will be a great improvement upon the 
| old contract system under which the refuse 
| of markets were shipped to country villages. 
But the most hopeful results may be looked 
for from the sight to every passerby and 
from the knowledge of every inmate, of white 
| and colored people, being treated exactly the 
| same. 
| Proscription against colored people is 
| scarcely less an evilto the white man than 
to the colored. The whites weund their 
| hearts often to soothe their pride—they are 
many a time as unjust to'their own conscicn- 
| ces as they are to the poor colored man when 
| they turn him away from hospitals and asy- 
lums. 

Mr. Hopkins’ example will tend greatly to 
the breaking down of the tyranny of fashion 
over the better feelings of the people; and 
beginning in the hospital, asylum and col- 
lege, the equality of all worthy people 
may, by and by, even reach the church, and 
if, through these institutions of Johns Hop- 
| kins, this result should be reached, in addi- 
| tion to his title to an apostleship of human- 
| ity, he will be honored as the first great 
| Scourger of modern unclean spirits. 














| Progress at the South. 
Sacoss 
| From time to time we have published some 
of the facts that come under our observation 
| touching the temper of the Southern people 
|and the progress liberal and patriotic opin- 
‘ions are making among them. In another 
place we have briefly referred to the proof 
ae . 
|given by the Texas Legislature that the 
‘efforts the Government is making to buy 
back their favor is producing very nch fruits. 
| Since that was written, we have come across 
‘the account given by Hon. Wm. P. Frye, a 
| member of Congress from Maine, of his ob- 
| servations gnd experience during a trip he 
‘made South since the adjournment of Con- 
|gress. To be sure, his trip was not an ex- 
, tensive one, though he entered upon it with 
the intention of traveling through most of 
the Southern States. But his experience of 
Southern life and the character and disposi- 
tion of the people made it so unpleasant for 
him that he weat no further than Peters- 
burg. He states that the utmost poverty, 
neglect, and prejudice still prevail, and that 
the people are far behind in improvements, 
and in their methods of living. The hotels 
are foul and unwholesome ; the cookery bad, 
and the entire atmosphere tainted with shift- 
lessness. The prejudice against Northern 
men is still deep, especially in social rela- 
tions. Mr. Frye speaks of one gentleman 
(a Maine man) who has lived in Petersburg- 
twelve years, next door ‘“‘neighbor’’ to an 
“FL F.V.,”’ of most azure blood. It chanced 
that the houses of the two were identical. 
For nearly twelve years the two families had 
lived side by side, without the slightest so- 
cial intercourse, till, one day, recently, a 
daughter of the aristocratic Virginian stum- 
bled into the Yankee’s house by blunder. 
|She soon retreated on discovering her mis- 
|take. On reaching home her mother re- 
| quired her to change her clothing and be 
| sure not to put on the habiliments desecrated 
by the Yankee’s footstool, until they had 
| been washed. 








A Merited Appolatment. 


| Geo. W. Mitchell, Esq., who has, for the 
| past two years, filled the position of Tutor in 
the Collegiate Department of Howard Uni- 
versity, was appointed Professor of Latin by 
the Board of Trustees of that University on 
Friday, the 1ith inst. 


the ability, and a manifestation of the satis- 
faction with which Mr. Mitchell has per- 
formed hie duties in the past. He is quiet 
and unassuming, but one of the most earnest 
and progressive young men of our day. 

We are pleased so sce that Howard Uni- 
versity is beginning to wel a sense of her 
duty to recognize talent and worth wherever 
they are found, 











Kucorporation Certificates. 


—_—_—— : 
| _ 


Messrs. Lewis H. Douglass, James Storum, 
and Richard T. Greener yesterday filed in 
the office of the Recorder of Deeds a certifi- 
cate of incorporation of ** The New National 
Era and Citizens’ Publishing Company,’’ the 
capital stock of which is fixed at €20,000, 
| with the following trustees: L. H. Doug- 
lass, R. W. Tompkins, George D. Johnson, 
R. T. Greener, John H. Cook, Charles R. 
Douglass, and Frederick Douglass, Jr.— 
Daily Morning Chronicle. 


GF We are indebted to Hon. N. P. Chipman 
for a copy of the ninth census of the United 
States. . 





This appointment is a just recognition of | 


a a 





Why Speclé Payment ts Not Re-| 
sumed. 

she ciumtry is tevessd ovety tregdags 
some of the a er 
manage the “great dailies our ' 
cial cities, with a wise and learned disserta- 
tiom, setting forth the reasons why specie 
payments have been so long suspended, and 
the way their resumption can be certainly 
and promptly brought about. But no two 
of their plans are alike, and no one of them 
has been considered of enough importance 
to attract general attention. All of them 


7 


The Connecticut Election. 

Thodgh » Republicans lost the Governor 
and one of the lature at the 
election held in A ther ae week, they 
have re-clected Ahree candidates for 
Camgress by an average majority. 
The only question touching national politic- 
was the Congressional vote. This proves 
that the Republican administration of Pres:- 
dent Grant retains the confidence of the 
people of Connecticut, and that the Repub- 
lican party is relatively as strong as it was 
at the last Presidential election. Focal dis- 
putes and disaffections were the cause of the 





together have done nothing to hasten the 
desired result, for it seems further off now 


or four years. 


to be abandoned while we continue to import 
such vast quantities of foreign products, and 
to send abroad such immense sums in gold to 
payfor them. No sensible man, even though 
he makes no claims to the title of political 
economist, can doubt that if we paid to our 
own manufacturers only one-half the amount 
we yearly send abroad, that we could resume 
specie payments within a year. Look at the 
startling figures. From the middle of 13862 
to the last of June, 1872, fhe generous United 
States paid Paris the enormous sum of two 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars. 
somewhat staggering amount was forwarded 
in gold, on account of jewelry, laces, silks, 


and miscellaneous toilet articles. 

This very respectable bill does not include 
the gold forwarded from our shores to the 
French metropolis for wines, works of art, 
gentlemen’s garments, and fabrics from which 
to make the same. There is not a single 
item in the aggregate of the two hundred 
and six® millions which could not have been 
produced at home, or been readily dispensed 
with—and that, too, with great benefit, not 
only to the purse, but to the health of the 
consumers. So long as our people prefer to 
enrich foreign rivals at the expense of do- 
mestic industry, so long must gold be trans- 
mitted abroad to settle the balance of trade 
against us, and so long must specie payments 
be suspended. : 





Low Prices and the Remedy. 


From tables published in an Lowa paper 
to prove that the principle cause of the low 
price of farm products in the West is the 
over-production, it is stated that 440,000,- 
000 bushels of corn raised in six Western 
States in 1871 brought only $3,000,000 more 
than did the 273,000,000 produced in 1866. 
In 1866 the price averaged a fraction less 
than 60 cents a bushel, and in 1271 just 30+ 
cents.a bushel. The railroads are not wholly 
responsible for this great ditference, and they 
may not entirely remedy the evil. But they 
can help, agd a home market will do the 
rest. That can be made by protection to 
home industry. From 1866 to 1571 the pro- 
ducers increased much faster than the con- 
sumers. When the reverse of this is true, 
the price of corn and all other agricultural 
products will go up to a point that will fairly 
remunerate the farmer for raising them. Free 
traders would convince Western farmers that 
if we manufactured nothing they could find 
a market abroad for all their products. But 
how much profit do they imagine they would 
receive on each bushel of corn transported 
from Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
&c., to England, under such circumstances ? 





Cowardice, 

While the New York 7ribune has a special 
agent traveling through the South for the 
purpose of taunting, through his correspond- 
ence to the 7Zrilune, the colored people for 
their lack of an education denied them by 
law, the colored people of the State of Dela- 
ware are vainly supplicating that State to 
tax them for the support of schools, and to 
allow them the privilege of enjoying educa- 
tional facilities. 

The New York Jritune may rave dad at- 


ored people of the country; the State goy- 
ernments may throw obstacles in the way of 
the colored man’s advancement, it will be 
to no purpose against the irrepressible desire 
and determination of the colored race to ad- 
vance, 
dying out, the New York Tribune takes the 
field as the champion of hatred and oppres- 
sion, and by its highly-colored and exagger- 
ated accounts of the negro at the South gives 
hew courage and strength to that kind of 
feeling exhibited by the Legislature of Del- 
aware in its refusal to allow colored people 
school facilities. 








Trouble in Louisiana. 


Telegrams from Louisiana tell of a dilficulty 
in Grant parish, Louisiana, between the 
McEneryites and the supporters of the legal 
government of that State. The reports come 
through McEnery channels, and are so col- 
ored as to put the blame for disturbance upon 
the colored people. We print in another 
coluinn a statement of the matter made by 
an impartial observer. 





Tuk Texas Legislature is composed of a 
precious set of ‘‘ conciliated confederates.”’ 
They have recently shown their appreciation 
of the efforts of Congress and the Court of 


by rejecting a resolution to invite President 


extending an invitation to Jeff. Davis. Our 
rulers have evidently not stooped low enough 
yet to satisfy the demands of these ex-** lords 
of the Jash.”’ Nothing but an absolute sub- 
mission to all their requirements, the pay- 
ment of all their losses, and their restoration 
to the positions they forfeited by their rebel- 
lion, will induce them to folerale us, even. 





pa . 

Tues far the only visible effect of the re- 
peal of the franking privilege is the demand 
by the railroad compaxies of a tery large in- 
crease of the price they now receive from the 
Post Office Department for the postal car 
service. Could there be any stronger proof 
that they do not consider the free matter they 
are bow transporting for the department of 
sullicient consequence to effect in any way 
the value of that service? If the repeal of 
the franking privilege does not eWeci a saving 
to the department in railroad charges, where 
is the remarkable ‘‘reform’’ we have been 
promised ? 


Mr. John H. Cook, our worthy associate, 
was unanimously elected Trustee of Howard 
University, at the recent meeting of the 
Board. Mr. Cook’s reputation as a scholar 
at Oberlin College, of which he is a graduate, 
and his honorable connection with the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, give evidence that the inter- 
ests of true education and the proper man- 
agement of the affairs of the University will 
be well cared for a his hands. P 


REE 
s@rOur young friend, Mr. Heary O. Wag- 
oner, lectures to-night, in Baltimore, at Doug- 
lass Institute. Subject: Alexander Hamil- 
ton. 





than it has at any time during the last three 
| Legislature. 
We believe all hope of resumption ought | 


defeat of Haven, the Republican candidate for 
Governor, and the loss of one branch of the 
New Haven is bitterly opposed 
to every candidate who isn’t the enemy of 
Hartford. And Hartford is bitterly opposed 
to every candidate who is not the enemy of 
New Haven. And s0 they stab each other 
atevery election. The result of the election, 
on the whole, while not especially favorable 
to the Republicans, by no means indicates a 
waning confidence in the Administration on 
the part of the people of Connecticut. 





SENATOR ALCORN, of Mississippi, a:l- 





This | 
| of the North with the people of the South : 
| Weneed to wake up here. 


tempt to incite the Ku-Klux against the col- | 


As prejudice against the negro is | 


Claims to conciliate our ‘‘ erring brothren”’ | 


Grant to visit the State, and adopting one | 


dressed the Legislature of his State a few 
days ago, and in the course of his speech 
| drew the following comparison of the people 


We are too 


|sleepy. Tooslow. There is a marked con- 


gloves, crapes, merinos, hats, human hair, | trast in the people one sees at the North and 


! the South. There every man is on the keen 
irun, brushing past you hurriedly, and you 
pause to wonder what 1s his important ei- 
rand. With his short-tailed coat and busy 
bows, he hastens through the crowd, and 
keeps on at a rapid pace. He is pushing his 
own interests, merely attending to his own 
business. You pass: through the couutry 
and mark the well-kept fields, the white- 
washed fences, and evidences of industry, 
thrift, and prosperity on every side. Here, 
the fences are disfigured with signs for patent 
medicine men, (mostly Northern quacks,) 
and at the depots you see a dozen men loung- 
ing about with their hands in their pockets, 
moving slowly around, with nothing to do. 
There is too much leisure, too much slugygish- 
ness, sleepiness, too little activity, cnergy ; 
everybody seems to be very tired; very 
much worn out. Everybody gravitates to a 
town. Towns are good in their place. But 
what we want are farms, farmers, manufac- 
tories, and skilled artizans—advancement, 
activity—work. 





THe ‘‘Liberal Republicans” are fast go- 
_ing “to their own place.’’ At the Ciucin- 
nati election last week these hybrid politi- 
cians voted generally for the Copperhead 
candidates, as we have no doubt they did in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut, and as we 
believe they will in the end everywhere. 
They belong with the Democratic party, and 
the best service they can render the Repubti- 
can party will be to act openly against it 
hereafter. It is time for them to throw oti 
their disguise and boldly take their position 
in the ranks of the party which has all their 
sympathies, 





Denver, Colorado, has received, through the 
influence of Hon. J. B. Chaffee, the ap- 
pointment of weigher of gold in the United 
States mint at Denver, which is a deserved 
recognition of the valuable services of Mr. 
Hardin during the past eight years as an 
earnest worker for the Republican cause. 





graph which we offer for sale and as a pre- 
mium to subscribers for the New NATIONAL 
ERA AND CITIZEN is spoken of by Wendell 
Phillips in a letter before us as a tineiy exe- 
euted photograph, as well as an excellent 
portrait. We furnish this photograph with 
or without frames. 





A McEnery Dodge. 


Beginning of the Didiculty—A Statement ot 
the Facts in the Case. 


‘The following, from the New Orleans Je- 
publican of the 12th instant, which was re- 
| ceived last night, throws some further light 
jupon the cause of the difficulty, which, it 
seems, has culminated in bloodshed : 

The steamer, St. Mary, which left Colfax 
on Wednesday morning at daylight, brought 
down to the city quite a number of gentle- 
mén who were witnesses of the recent tumult 
jin Grant parish. They report everything 
| quiet at the time they left Colfax, all the at- 
tacking parties having disbanded. 





; Capt. D. W. Shaw, sheriff of the parish, 
| with his deputies, was in charge of the court- 
| house, and there were no apprehensions of 
| further trouble. 
| Measures have already been taken by the 
| authorities here, State and Federal, which 
will insure peace hereafter. 
| The following statement of the dirficultics 
| at Colfax has been prepared by some of the 
| party who came down on the St. Mary: 
| In view of the misrepresentations made of 
the recent difficulties in the parish of Grant, 
| and in justice to ourselves, we deem it proper 
| to put the public in possession of the facts. 
Everything appeared quiet in the evening of 
| the 3ist of March, when rumors reached us 
_ that a body of armed men intended, on the 
| following day, to make an attack on Colfax, 
| take possession of the court-house, with the 
| public property therein, capture the officrrs 
| appointed by Gov. Kellogg, who were quietly 
,exercising their duties, and put the ap- 
' pointees of McEnery in their stead, and made 
| threats of a more serious character ayainst 
our Representative, Wm. Ward, and other 
, prominent Republicans. 
| Our sheriff, Mr. Shaw, immediately took 
| such steps asthe emergency seemed to re- 
quire, by deputizin 
| protecting the public property and keeping 
| the peace. . 
On the morning of the Ist of April 


A SMALL BODY OF ARMED MEN, 


| 


| supposed to be twelve in number, were re- 
; ported on Calhoun plantation, in the direc- 
, tion of Rockford; and another body, as far 
| as seen, seven in number, headed by one G. 
| W. Searborough, brother-in-law of Rutland, 
| armed, came in by the way of Bayou Darro, 
| om the road leading from Colfax to Lecroix 
(ferry. A third party, numbering sixteen, 
; armed and headed by James Hadnot, came 
| directly to the store of P. Brulland, situate 
jabout 3200 yards from the court-house, but 
| made no further demonstration than sundry 
, threats against the aforesaid otticers and citi- 
zens. A respectable body of citizens, under 
| the guidance of the proper authorities, seryed 
| a8 a wholesome restraint to their further pro- 
, ceedings, and about 4p. m. the whole body 
| disappeared. 
Fearing a second advance, and for the 
further secaring of the peace, guards were 
_ placed at intervals where danger was appre- 
hended, About 6 o'clock W. R. Rutland, 
with family, moved across the river without 
threat or hindrance, though well known to 
the prime movers and co-workers with Had- 
not in these, as well as other troubles that 
have afflicted this otherwise peaceable and 

orderly parish. ; 
Same Wee Satins tho sight some person or 
knowledge 


de j of clothing, 

leaving furniture, and articles of value, to- 

ther By box containing the embalmed 
a 


Mont- 





sey Our friend, William J. Hardin, esq., of | 


BsFThe Toussaint L’Opverture photo- | 


good citizens to aid in | 


: | side that blame: 


ed his | with a v 
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’ : ee ee a 
excited state, many of whom from terror had 

_lefi their homes and flocked to the court. 

| house for mutual protection. On the morp- 

| ing of the Sth an armed party was discovere, 

‘moving on to Smithfield Quarters from the 
direction of Rockford. While maneuvering 
there a part of the same body passed down 
to the eroacine of Bayou Darro, thres Miles 
entt of Colfax, and there shot and killed one 
Jesse MeKinny in presence of hie wife 
children, he being unarmed and in his 
vard, 

The party first mentioned continued: the, 
ddvance along a piece of timber skirting Roc. 
Island and within a half mile of Smiths 
Quarters, mounted and armed, when t 
approach was suddenly checked | 
forces, advancing in three companies 
deavoring to flank them, and there! 
vent retreat. The move was discover 
them barely in time to save their 
party from capture. They fired at 
proach, and made a hasty retreat, hotly; 
sued by the footmen and a few mounted p 
of our party, resulting in the Joss 
part of two pistols, saddlebags, x& 

On the same day a small party 
near Smithfield, in which was one \W 
representative from Winn, and, : lou 
largely composed of men from Worn and ad 
joining parishes, (as the mass of citizens 
this parish are much incensed with Ha 
for forcing this issue.) Strony was 
tioned by some of our men, and stated thy 
he merely came in company with some ny 
from Montgomery to make arrests of « 
men charged as having destroyed Ret 
goods. 

} ON SUNDAY, THE Cit INStAN 

ha small body of mounted men frorn | 
while guarding the approaches, sudden!, 
couptered a band of armed marauders’ 

the foot of Boggy bayou, on the Cath 

| plantation. Here a sharp conflict eis 
resulting in the rout of the entire band, wh, 
fled precipitately across the bayou, with wh 
loss is not fully known, leaving dead on U 
field, it was said, one Jack © W } 
Klux notoriety. 

It should be borne in nijid that all of Uke 
occurrences took place on the plantation 
tivated by the defenders, and in 
homes and families. To vet 

'men for the unwarrantal!o 

; peaceable and inoffensive cit 

it was necessary to resort t 

every conceivable and infamous } 
dustriously circulated throuch 

to accomplish the purpose. 

Communication by the Republ 
entirely cut otf, thereby giving the 
ample time to disseminate lal<e and \ 
Cus reports of their own wanton and: 
acts; and we submit, in all conscie 
the Republicans of our parish are desery 
of the highest commendation for the moder 
tion and forbearance shown to some bal men 
living in our midst, whe now happily, by the 
own act and on their own motion, have } 
our parish. On a thorough investigation 
the tacts, which will speedily take place, t 
above statements will be abun 
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and 
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lamtly proved 
R. C. ReGesrer, 
G. D. BRANTLE\ 
WILLIAM WARD, 
EE. H. Foower 
CMAS, 
- 2 Ze 
The sateen of Calored Cif 
dren, 


NOW DEN, 


Cannot the mivre liberal and intel i 

Democrats of this city and county even 4 
, do something to procure the reversal of ul 
} action of the Legislature in striking cut the 
' clauses relating to the education of colo 
children in Mr, Hickman'’s educational ta 
The colored people are entitled to have th 
, children educated, and the plan proposed by 
| Mr. HWickman’s bill, though falling somethin, 
short of even-handed justice, yet would have 
| been greatly hetter than the present lack ot 
jany legal provision whatever for educatin, 
,such children, 

We are contident that a second stupid fail- 
ure by our Legislature to make some provi- 
sion tor taxing colored people for school pur- 
poses and educating their children at th 
public expense, will result in exceedingly 
| disagreeable consequences. We seriousts 

doubt if the present discrimination on account 
of race and color will bear the test of trial by 
fore the United States Courts, and if the 
Legislature fails again to do anything towar:! 
providing separate schools for the colored 
children, we believe the colored people w! 
and ought to try to obtain justice through 
the courts of the United States by tenderin 
taxes to those authorized to receive them, and 
demanding public school aeconunodations 
their children. 

Our people profess to be an henest peop! 
loving fair play. Let them, then, fur a um 
ment, put themselves in the place ef th 
colored people who are secking to strugule 
into a better condition, They have neti- 
tioned the State to tax them and vive ther 
school accommodations for their children, 

, and the State sullenly refuses, and tells them 
to tax themselves. They reply; justly, the 
utmost power of the State is barely suiticien: 
to the collection of taxes, and we, armed 
with no legal power, cannot tax oursels 

| besides, the tases received from the poor 
white people, who are better off than our- 
selves, would not educate their children, and 
the public school ystem was devised for the 
special purpose of having the rieh and strong 
help the poor and weak secure for their « hil- 
dren that education which is necessary to ¢ 
them for citizenship in a fiee State.” Why 
then, demand of us in our poverty, to by 
our burden unaided and alone? =~ 

The answer is a suilicient onc, snd the man 
who fails to let it tarn him from his injustice 
in this matter is not merely no Christian 

| willing to do as he would be done by, butl ‘ 

'is lacking In those honest iniypulses in beha! 

of fair play and the protection of weakness 
which characterize the actions of most sav- 
|ages. Nor is this all; he is a blind preju- 
| diced fool who endangers free yovernment 
,and the best interests of the cor 


7 


nmunity 
Which he lives by planning to secure 
nerance in the voters who will help si 
aud control the destiny of our State. 
koow that many if not most the Dem 
about here are opposed to such a policy, a 
we appeal to them to not let the unen!i 
ened stupidity of their party friends frou ! 
low put the stigma of this vile wrong and 
justice on their party and odr State h 
Keery Evening, Wilmington, Delaware 
> <> o. - 
A Successtul Dodge, 


We had a viait trom a b 
male last week. She wished to dispose of a 
book. She was alone in the world, and had 
no one to whom she could turn for sympathy 
ov assistance, hence we should buy her book. 
She was unmarried and had no manly heart 
in which she could pour her sufferings. t} 
fore we ought to invest in her book. _ . 

| received a liberal education and could tals 
French like a native; we could not in con 
quence refuse to pay her two dollars for 
book. She wanted to take lessons in musi 
trom a learned German prefessor, conse- 
| quently we must not decline buying ‘a ho 
We had listened attentively, and here br 
in with, ** What do you say ’ ‘ 
She started with a loud vox and went 
} through her rigmarole. When she had fiu- 
ished we went and got a roll of paper 
made it into a speaking trumpet, place ! 
end of it ta our ear and tol bherto proeeced. 
She nearly burst a blood vessel in her frant 
, efforts to make hers lf ‘heard, she 
menced; “fam alone in the world.’ * ft 
doesn't make the «lighte-t diterence to 1 
We are not alone ; in fact, we are a husban 
ania father, Althouch this is leap year 
bigamy is not allowed in this State, We 4 
bot eligible to proposals.” **Oh!t wha: 
| fuol this man is,”’ she said in a low tone 
then at the top of her voice, ‘** | don’t want 
to marry you, I want—to—sel!—a—b-o-0-k ! 
| This last sentence was howled. “ We don’t 
want a cook,” we blandly remarked: °° 
| wife does the cooking, and she wouldn't 
low as good-looking a woman as you in t! 
house five minutes. She's very jealous.’ 
| She looked at us in despair. Gathering he: 
' robes about her and giving us a glance 
| contempt she exclaimed. “'1 do believe - 
a three hundred pounder were let off alon.- 
oki deaf fool's head he'd 
think somebody was knocking at the door, ’ 
and slung herself out and slammed the doo: 
mence that awakened our vilice 
' boy, who can sleep sound enough for a who's 
y. When she was gone we indulged in 
- She isn’t likely to sell us 
book any more.— Fiagaro, j 
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The Sumner Peortratt. 
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nd killed one 
his wife and ng to favor the proposition of purchasin 
is own i 
portrait of Hon, Charles Summer was largely | 
ed their attended, there being present, among others, | 
ng Rock Hon. Frederick Douglass, and Messrs. G.T, | 
thfield Downing, L. IH. Douglass, Frederick Doug: ; 
when their lass, Jr., John H. Cook, Dr. C. B. Purvis, | 
by our J. ‘l. Wormley, J. A. Gray, Dr. A. T. Au- | 
e, ene sta, C. H. Peters, R. W. Tompkins, H. 0. | 
)\ pre- Waggoner, and J. W. Le Barnes. The au- 
red by nee numbered about three hundred, 
whole ‘The meeting was opened by Mr. Downing 
aD- presenting the following gentlemen as officers 
v pur- (the organization: President, Isaac Cary, 
ted men ice presidents, James Wormley, John A. 
nb their cray, Dr. A. T. Angusta, and John T. John- 
son; secretaries, Dr. Parvis, Chas. I. Peters, | 
ppeared ». W. Tompkins, and H. O, Waggoner, who | 
\\ ng, were elected, | 
t loubt, Mr. Downing then arose and said that it} 
ind ad- ad been suggested by several parties that | 
ns of the best way to commence the evening was |} 
Haduot » read the letter of Wendell Phillips to Mr. 
ques- h. Smith, of Boston 
1 that Mr. Straker was then introduced bv the 
men proshlent and read the letter, after which he 
some ide an address reviewing the course of the 
l'g d and the pew school board. He thought | 
t the board had a legal right té purchase 
NG © portrait of Senator Samner, and he 
uuht that the portrait of ¢ harles Sumner 
ithe walls of a school-house would be as | 
a >. swuch aid to education as the picture of Christ 
( all a ver the altar of a church was to Christian 
Uhoun 


vorship. He thought the course of the new 









go. ward was the grossest ingratitude to Mr. 
+ sumner. He paid a beautiful tribute to the 
neve “onmator: showed what the colored 
to him: tcld over his virtues in 

, saving he was the yieat 

t ! I 4 

ung man ibility, and 

7 ated. die is easy and 
ones e stand, and a fluent speaker. f 
: \ ol his addvess Mr. Jolin H. | 
the following resolutions, which 

4 
nd age ass 

0 Chat it eminently fitting and 
ak here st | be a portrait of the 

j ‘ - the Sumner School 

he j i sO i i apl of 
ar ( hua will pu hase su h 
un- phe present l to the schoo! ' 
— t t i lerick Douglass was then intros } 
Si: } i, aud after referring to the empty} 
Ving } | 
lera | 
men i © 1). DOUGLASS | 
their the cailtor this puluic meeting was 
ler i the newspapers of this city, | 
vliiom rinated have been 

bo perfect stream of unfair and 

J ! It hia heen freely 
prony from unworthy mo- 

ft notoriety: from 

taal ire 16 make a little 
mia restless and disor- | 

Atations from the rivalry 

- \ v ippose cach other 

€ rod Gistl ith Pro the ht or wrong of the 
“iis ch y differ, {cries of 

I t imatter,’’) from a class 
at vedas carpet-bagyers, who | 

vet j t and have ao interest in the af- 

- , ra this Dustriet. ‘hese criticisms touch 






ashamed of this 
inbie part Thave taken 
We are here in the in- 


H fain het 
ve, nor ofthe hun 
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i nying it about. 



















































































































































































































uo right to appropriate money for apy other 
than educational purposes 






From the Washington Dally Chronicte, Lith instant.) | with the Board “entirely 


Meeting of Colored Citizens Lest Night at] tional purposes. My conplaint is that they 
Lincoim Hali—Speech of Hon. Frederick have construed the law under whieh they act 
Dougiass—The Portratt to be Purchased | with warcasonable and unsensonable strict- 


The mecting of colored citizens last even- | large word, and means much more than some 


and placing in the Sumner School building a | books in the running brooks, sermons in 


| tongue, [applause,] a book, [applause,] and 


| ing.’’) 


| was aimed, 


{moment the — may flash the sad 
1a 


| wings of the press, and their intiuence is not 


i fore, of very great importance that their ac- | 


| in our midst. 


in rest a sentiment which needs no apol- 
hy uy. We are here to render honor to one to 
a Whom honor is due, [applause,} and to see 
agg” that no action of any part of our fellow-citi- | 
a Os ens shall place us in a false and reprehensi- | 
ae ble position before the country. My mission 
to this meeting is a very simple one, and soon | 
told. Thlave net been drawn here by any | 
¥ love of notoriety or fonduess for speech-mak- 
pure ug. Ihave had quite enough of both, and 
1 the would even now el idly he excused from any- 
“ty thing more of the sort. TL have not come here | 
*N ibase or discredit the Board of Trustees 
int rv Colored Schools, Like every other cole | 
*, ered citizen of this District, who has the good | 
He his4 it heart, I desire to maintain the 
rd honor aud dignity of that Board. They may 
a not need my support, but f would rather 
il praise than blame, rather applaud than de- 
ugh iounce, rather build up than pull down those 
ing n authority. 
and This amiable ling, however, ousht aot 
vl und shall not stand in the way of my stating 
iy honest diiference with the action of the 
ue, Board in the matter of the Summer picture, 
i W0- When the Board of Trustees, as originally 
these constituted, voted to purchase a portrait of 
yzle Ifon. Charles Sumner, to he placed in the 
e pectl- Sumucr School Building, I was out of the 
ve thera city, away off in the State of Maine, but the 
children, lightning brought me the news, and I was 
I tells them deeply interested in it. It struck me as a fit 
tly, the und beautiful tribute to Mr. Sumner, and an 
ient excellent proofof the gratitude and constancy 
med f my race to benefactors. [Applause.] It 
Ves; never occurred to me that there was or could | 
povees he any serious objection to that measure of | 
Es ustice and gratitude. It was one of those 
nd simple marks of appreciation which not even 
; the bitterest opponent could deny to Mr. 
i Sumuer, and which even the enemies and | 
i contemners of the negro would feel bound to 
y to respect. It was therefore with surprise and 
Whi pain that L readthe proceedings of the Board 
! of Trustecs of Colored Schools, since its en- 
largement, reyoking the action of the pre- 
Hach vious Board; and thus deciding not to pur- 
: ce hase the portrait. I have tried to cive the 
( au, cetion of the Board iu this matter an impar- 
tl tial consideration, and to give their argue | 
hehalf inents their full weight. It is said that it 
es9 snot the business of the Board to commem- 
* 4 orate public 
us this were done in the cace of Mr. Sumner, 
ut usistency would require that it be done in 
n hy t thei 
ige \\ Ippose We adept this ne of argu 
Lape Inent. Tt amounts only io this: We deny to 
We ue what belongs to all; because we cannot 
rats puta portrait of the late Thaddeus stevens 
ind n the Stevens School Building, therefore we 
lite will not put a portrait of Charles Sumner in 
hee the Summer School Building ; because we can- 
line not pay all that we owe, we willnot pay auy. 
This is the sum and substance of the whole 
argument. A truer and better position is | 
thi- > lf we cannot do all that we would, we 
fs. will do all that we can. This would at least 
show that we have aright feeling toward all. 
(“That's se.” }) Suilicient unto the davis the 
| of a evil thereot! Let us do what we can and 
wd had leave the rest to events. A man who will 
vt hy iol pay a just debt to one of his creditors 
h proves that he would be dishonest toward 
t Ht. (‘You're right.’’} 

Hut this portrait was more than a tibute 
had to Mr. Suman It was in its nature an 
tat Wlornment to the school. In these later 

lave it has been discovered that school- 
a houses should be more than wood and stone, 
They ought to sug rest great ideas —thought, 
taste, and refinement. Owing tothe depths 
degredation from which we have come, no 
} people need such suggestions more than we. 
! In this picture after-coming generations of 
it our people would see a zreat scholar as well 
lic igreat statesman. It woul }be a lesson 
ba fuith in thei own worth and in their own 
ne possibilities. Summer's picture would stand 
ed. torthe great and all-commanding ideas which 
Tr curate have given shape to our national destiny. 
me Amony all the vast strides which the Re- 
‘Tt public has taken toward justice to the colored 
lis. race thi snot one in which it has not been 
nd auticapated and led by Charles Sumner, 
ir { Tremendous applause. } 
“are It may be said that a, picture is a very 
ta sicall thing. This isa great mistake. Man 
ne is a picture-inaking animal, and the only 
t want pocture-tnahing animal in the world. Pic 
es tures do play aud have played an important 
ts pait in the grand drama of civilization. 
ul Pictures have a power akin to song. Give 
ule wie the waking of a nation’s ballads and I 
the care pot Who has the making of the laws. 
9 fhe same may be said of pictures. In the 
her ast election the President of this Republic 
of was made by pictures, and the whole Liberal 
if Kepublican party was unmade by pictures. 
The picture of Charles Sumner in the Sum- 
“d ner School Building, looking benignantly 
‘ down upon the sable children for whom he 
or has done so much, would have fitly held his 
“@ lite and Jabors in memory, and would have 
ve hole ucted a¥ a power for good. 
ed in It is said that the Board of Trustees have 
lus 


; and here I agree ' 








They certainly 


, have no right to appropriate money commit- 


ted to their care to any other than educa- 


hess in the present instance. Edaration isa 


men imagine. There are tongues in trees, 
stones, and lessons of education in protraits. 
A picture of Charles Sumner on the walls of 
the Sumner School Building would be a 


a sermon [renewed applause] to every be- 
holder. It would have told our dusky chil- 
dren the story of their deliverance in sub- 
stance and in detail, and through what labor 
and suffering that deliverance was wrought 


ut. 

A refusal to place it there, a vote to coun- 
termand a previous order for placing it there, 
looked like an effort to tear from the pale 
brow of Sumner a well-earned and never- | 
forfeited laurel—a rude insult to a life-long 
benefactor—an ungracious rebuke where only 
grateful commendation was deserved. Mind, 
Ido not say that this, orthat anything like this, 
was intended. Men’s motives, like the ways 
of Providence, are often mystcrious and past 
finding out. [A voice, ‘Now you're talk- 
I speak simply of the action itself. 
Upon its face it was a rude and disgraceful 
response to the manifest claims of gratitude, 
all the more reprehensible because it seemed 
to second the effort made in other quarters 
to degrade and discredit the man at whom it 
Mr. Sumner is a sick man. His 
life is suspended upon a double thread. Any 


news to the couutry that the great Senator 
of Massachusetts has finished his course on 
the earth. 

J am not here to invoke a compassion for 
him, to praise him, or to solicit a monament 
for him while living or when dead. His con- 
sciousness of a life well spent lifts him be- 


' honors and profits 
selves crowded off 
Neither party will la 
seek felle whip ook them. The possibi : 
seek fellowship wi ° y can er | res ity of li 
purge their garments of the mustiness of de- | ag ary wk Rei hnesens to be asuane 


cay, 

But even these men have their uses. | The truth is that railroad companies foster 
stranger who comes here to take notes of us | rashness in their engineers. Qn the great 
asa people, nae a 3 a of b.~- oe Agee. pair of crowded tracks cannot 
newness altogether. e pose? wear that besets t 
point out to him this decayed family, and he hen ier oa 


will acknowledge the of ae. night, the year around. Look along yonder 


Should he ask w : : 
stage, it will be necessary to inform him that | train is drawn up on the siding t chief | 
the members reli ay believe that the Re- | station, waiti i the express or the sail te 
public cannot exist a day without their su- | dash ahead, when it will pull out in hot pur- 

suit, and travel as far a3 possible before the 


pervision. He may also be informed that in 
their hearts they cherish the belief, that the | next ne train forces it to 
switch off and let that, too, goby. Tracks 
and turn-outs are loaded with trains, all in 


Blair influence strangled a moneyed aristoc- 
racy in its cradle, put down the rebellion, 
haste, because delay makes trouble every- 
where, and only so can the work of over- 


and reconstructed the South. The spectacle 
of this gentle monomania cannot fail to soft- 
crowded roads be done. Hence, an engineer's 
ambition is to drive a “‘smart’’ engine, i. ¢., 


en the hearts and blunt the pen of the hith- 
erto censorious critic, for the old world is full 
of such families, venerable relics of that an- | one that picks up its load and starts off rap- 
tiquity we all revere, because we only know | idly, especially if it be alsoa “good steam- 
it through tradition.—Little Rock Republican. | er,” which last is the fireman’s chief desire. 
— A freight engineer who baulks at the quick 

dashes between passenger trains, who loses 

et time by caution, may find himself turned off 

A meeting of colored citizens was held in| the road. ‘‘Can’t make the schedule time? 
Douglass Institute last evening for the pur-| I say you must make the time? and if you 
pose of expressing their gratitude to Jolns | can‘t «io it, I will gét somebody who can. 
Hopkins, Esq., for his munificent gift to the | When such language is used, the engineer, in 
city, and especially to the colored orphans. | desperation, takes chances he would other- 
There was.a large attendance. Mr. John H.| wise shun. And this is doubtless the reason 
Butler presided, with Mr. H. Clay Hawkins | why, if he survives a smash-up, he is usually 
as Secretary. After the President had re-| not dismissed or degraded, though till public 
turned his thanks to the meeting, and ex-| wrath blows over he may be transferred to 
plained the object of their coming together, | distant or less conspicuous duty. To sacri- 
letters were read from Frederick Douglass | fice him would breed trouble among the road 
and John M. Langston, regretting their in- | hands, who know better than the public how 
ability to be present. A committee, con- | the disaster arrived. Anxiety to get some- 
sisting of Messrs. Geo. Myers, Samuel W. | thing and somebody that will “‘make time” 
Chase, Jr., Wm. H. Bishop, Sr., Robert | causes, on certain large roads, a curious shift- 
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in Honor of Johns Mopkinas. 








yond range of our pity. His praise is a re- 
deemed aud regenerated nation, and his | 
monument—the broken fetters of four mil- | 
lions of our race. [Prolonged applause. } | 

It is said that by calling this meeting to 
express our dissent from the action of this 
3oard we unduly magnify its importance. | 
This is a great mistake. This Board is sup- 
posed to represent the very best intelligence 
and moral worth of the colored citizens of 
this District. [Derisive applause.} To their 
hands are committed the progress and en- 
lightenment of our children. [Laughter.] 
Their proceedings are given to the swilt 
merely Territorial, but national. It is, there- 
tion should be always right, and when wrong 
itis the duty of those who feel themselves 
aggrieved or misrepresented in a proper 
spirit to set them right, and to undo, if pos- 
sible, whatever wrong they may have com- 
mitted, 

Happily for all parties in the present case 
this can be very casily done. We, the col- 
ored citizens of the District, poor as we may 
be, can raise the $500 to purchase this pic- 
ture without touching one cent of the school 
fund. We shall thus relieve the Board of 
Trustees from any embarrassment on the 
score of improper appropriation, commend 
the sentiment that men ought to he just be- 
fore they are generous, and at the same time 
prove to the world that we are worthy of our 
advocate, benefactor, and champion, whio is 
even now suffering from assassin blows [tre- 
mendous applause} received for daring to 
stand up in our defense when friends were 
few and foes were mapy and strong. This is 
the true and proper solution of the question 
between ourselyes and the Board, and it is 
one In which we can unite and all can rest 
satisfied, 

He closed his speech by suggesting that 
the money be raised then and there for the 
purchase of a portrait of Ton. Charles 
summer. 

Mr. G. T. Downing made a tew remarks, 
after which a subscription list was opened, 
the result of which was that more than the 














amount required for the purchase of a por- | thought of distributing their charities among 
trait of Mr. Sumner was obtained at once. | 


Professor Langston then made a stirring 
address in aid of the object of the meeting, 


after which Messrs. Frederick Douglass, G. uy 


T. Downing, Isaac Cary, E. M. Mathews, 


and John H. Cook were appointed a com-] was the next speaker. 


mittee to control the fund. 
Adjourned. 
— >So 


A Decayed Family. 


Bankruptcy of the Blairs—Lack of Ability 
the Cause. 


Until recently our otherwise free and pros- 
perous country has lacked that which is toa 
nation what a choice bouquet is to wine. 
Everything pertaining to us has been some- 
what grievously spick-and-span. To strang- 
ers from countries more venerable, the smell 
of recent varnish has been too perceptible, 
and these facts have found their apologists 
As a people we have blushed 
for, and have endeavored to shake off, our 
newness as a curse. The odor of age was 


| short absence the committee reported the | are goaded to what we sometimes call ‘‘iu- 


i;membered the colored people. 


the hardships with which Mr. Hopkins had to 


Deaver, JohnH. Smith, and Dr. Gross, was | ing and swapping of engines as well as en- 
appointed to draft a series of resolutions ex- | gineers, from ene duty to another, instead of 
pressive of the sense of the meeting in re- | keeping a set of train hands and locomotives 
gard to Mr. Hopkins’ charities. After ain the same duty until worn out. Engineers 


following preamble and resolutions : | comprehensible” folly. Whizzing ahead ata 

Whereas Johns Hopkins, Esq., has re-| mile a minute at night time, when a stone, 
cently added his name to the list of those | fallen telegraph pole, broken rail, or sunken 
who in their lives have sought success only | sleeper, may pitch the train from the track, 
that it might enable their warm-hearted | is enough to suggest caution ; but caution is 
philanthropy the more to serve the great! stifled in trying to get more out of the ergine 
cause of a common humanity; and whereas, | than can be got, and to “‘make’’ a schedule 
for the first time in the history of Maryland, | time that cannot be safely made.— April) 
a gencrous impulse throbbing in the noble) Galazy. 7 
breast of one of its best citizens who, re- | pectin) 5 
garding not the clamor of the hour, but real-! Amendments of the Pension Laws 
izing the demands of the times at the dicta- —Some Material Changes. 
tion of statesmanlike views, unbiassed by | 
popular prejudice, has elevated himself above | By an act of Congress, passed on the 3d of 
all other men in Maryland in the mode and March, ultimo, ‘*‘amending, consolidating 
manner of the distribution of his charity, and |and amending the Army and Navy Pension 
out of his private means donated to the pub- | Jaws,”’ several essential changes have been 
lic good, without distinction of race or color, made. Among the most important are the 
more than four millions of dollars to endow a | following : as 
free hospital and a home for colored orphans The rate of pensions to those who lost a 
iu = a = Poy sat Sessions ~ . | leg above the knee, and therefore cannot use 

ccsoleed by the Colored Citizens of Baltimore} an artificial limb. is increased from 318 
city tn eb mecting assembled, That Johns | $94 ver mouth. , is increased from 31% to 
Hiopkins, Esq., hereby receives our warmest | 
expression of heartfelt thanks for his gener- | 
osity in regarding and recognizing our race | 
in his great act of munificence. ~ - 

Resolved, That Johns Hopkins, Esq., will 
ever be regarded as the friend of the colored 
race, and that we will teach our children to 
do honor to his memory when we shall have | 
passed away, because of his noble liberality 
of spirit and the comprehensiveness of mind 
characterizing his conduct in recognizing our 
race as being entitled to equal consideration | 
and treatment with all others. 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions : 
be presented to Johns Hopkins, Esq., signed 
by the officers of this meeting. 


The rate to those persens who have lost 
the hearing of both ears is increased from $8 
to 313 per month. 

But in both the above cases the increase 
, does not commence till the date of the ex- 
amining surgeon’s certificate. 

A father or mother secking a pension shall 
be assumed to have been dependent upon the 
son, within the meaning of the act, if at his 
| death he or she had no other means of sup- 

port than the proceeds of their own labor and 
the contributions of the son, but the pension 
shall be paid only so long as it shall be ne- 
cessary for subsistence. 

Where there is no record evidence in the 
: D , _ War and Navy Department, in cases where 

_ The first speaker in behalf of the resolu-! such has heretofore been required, provision 
tions was Mr. Isaac Myers, who said that the | j; made for supplying it by furnishing the 
letter of Mr. Hopkins to the trustees was the proof by other means. . 
perfection of Christian benevolence. He was Upon the death of a pensiouer, or in cases 
the first great philahthropist who ever te-| where an applicant for a pension shall die 

i »» Peabody, | before the issuance of a pension certificate, 
Girard, Astor, and Peter Cooper never; the arrears shall pe paid only to a widew or 
to children under sixteen years of age. But 
| where the party has died in indigent circum- 
| stances, and no widow or minor children sur- 

vives, payment may be made to any person 
‘who has incurred tke expenses of the last 
sickness or burial of tho deceased, to the 
amount of such expense. 

The fee of surgeons for making examina- 
tions is to be two dollars in each case, in- 
cluding postage. Incase of Boards of Ex- 
amining Surgeons each member actually pres- 
ent shall receive a fee of one dollar. 


that race.» The speaker gaye an account of 
contend after he had bought the property 
xon Which his hospital will be erected. 
Rey. J. Sella Martin, of North Carolina, 
lie also eulogized 
Mr. Hopkins in a very high manner, and 
| drew moral conclusions from his muniticent 
| charity, which were relished by the audience. 
| Rev. Elijah Given, of South Carolina, was | 
the third speaker. He admonished his hear- | 
ers to preserve Mr. Hopkins’ name green in —_4}] surgeons’ certificates shall be made in 
their memory, for he stands higher than any | quplicate, one to be forwarded to the United 
man in charity. After the speaker had pro-| ctates Pension Agent and one to the Com- 
ceeded for some time in this strain he con-! missioner of Pensions. 
cluded. The benediction was then pro-| yr q widow is receiving a pension on ac- 
nounced and the meeting adjourned.—Balti- | count of herself and a minor child or chil- 
more American, Sth inst. | dren, and it shall be properly certified by a 
; court of probate jurisdiction that satisfactory 
| proof has been made that the widow has 
.| abandoned the care of such a child or chil- 
The pitiful story told by the poor father | dren, or that, by reason of her immoral con- 
and mother of Lucette Meyers has awakened | duct, she is an unsuitable person to have the 
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The Old, Old Story. 








wanting. We have gentility, but it fairly 
rolls in gold. We have choice families, but 


| they are not in the least threadbare in guise 


or pinched in resources. Such a godsend as 
a ‘decayed family’? has heregofore found no 
mention in American annals. Butas winter 
brings frost, the lapse of time as certainly 
brings decay toman. And so this country 


can now boast of at least one decayed family. | murder case. An American girl, born in 
A family whose members have figured more | the Land of Steady Habits, she has been | 
| * 


or less prominently in public affairs for thirty- 
six vears, but whom the events of the last 
ninety days must admonish that they have 
been sect aside and left to a lonely contem- 
plation of their not uneventiul life. We 
allude to the Blairs. 

The elder Blair, though not prominent in 


men, however worthy, and if | public affairs for many years past, has the 


credit of shaping the destinies of his sons. 
Yet neither has achieved, in a wider field 


| even than the father occupied, anything like 


the fame won by their progenitor. The 
eldest Blair has enjoyed a fame not much 
less notable than that of his friend and pat- 
ron, Andrew Jackson. 


' Jackson, that the student of political history 


may be puzzled to decide where Jackson’s 


fame begins or where Blair’s leaves off. | 
They were necessary to each other, and they | 


share alike, in the annals of their time. 
What Jackson would have been 
Francis P. Blair no man can decide. 
Blair would have been without Andrew Jack- 
son is beyond the knowledge of man to say. 
Aud it is no mean compliment to any one to 
say that he was necessary to round up the 
fame of any extraordinary character. Diverse 
minds do not melt into each other, but run 
their several courses distinct. 

But the high grade of helpfulness does not 
appear to have descended from father to sons 
Search contemporaneous records as we may, 
no instance appears where either of the 
younger Blairs was necessary to any body, 
or attempted to help any body but himselt. 
The elder of the two served a period in Mi 


| 


achieved success. 
a Missouri district in the House and attracted 


some attention by his free-soil proclivities. ' 


He accepted a commission in the army, but 


failed to distinguish himself, either as regards | 


valor or discretion. His next prominent ap- 
pearing was as a Democratic candidate for 
Vice President, ou which occasion he made 
$0 free use of his pen that the leading orvan 


of his party proposed to drop his name from | 


the ticket. 

From the dust of this defs t } wereed 
ohiy to secure uw scatiu the Senate o: the 
United States as a Democrat. From tha 
high position he managed to control the 
' 


and his cousin Gratz Brown. By that lever- 


age he no doubt assisted to compel the sur- | 


render of his party at Baltimore. 


: The 
tragedy is known of all men. 


So, up to that 


event, the younger Blair had succeeded in | 
helping nobody but himself, and failed in | 
rendering himself useful to any party under | 
the heavens. The Democratic party, coming | 


at last toa truc estimate of the Blairs, coolly 
shut the door of preferment in his face, the 
other day, when he asked for a continuance 
in his Senatorial office. 

| The Blair family has thus completed its 
revolution about its primary—self. The sons, 
lacking real ability, traded largely upon pa- 
ternal fame; and as fame cannot be substi- 
tuted for judgment, the bankruptcy into which 


tried every party, helped themselves to the 


It may be said, with | 
no violence to history and no discredit to | 


Without | 
What | 


-| Goodrich The picture ought to silence 
Lincoln’s cabinet, but cannot be said to have | “ = 


The younger represented ' 


Cincinnati Convention for Horace Greeley, | 


| they have fallen was inevitable. They have | 


the slugglish sympathies of the New York | custody of the same, then the pension shall 
people, and there is now at the office of the | not !e paid to such widow, but may be paid 
Herald a bureau of relief to which contribu- | tos... child or children through a guardian 
tions for the Hubbell family are sent. The ; appui:ted for such purpose. 
Graphic, reflecting on the woman’s case, Any guardian who shall embezzle the 
says: unds of his ward, or fraudulently convert 
There is no more touching story in recent the same to his own use, shall be punished 
police annals than that of Mrs. Lucette | by a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, 
Mcyers, arrested as a witness in the Goodrich | or imprisonment not exceeding five years, or 
both. 
— <> 
| twice married, and: twice left a widow by | iss and Esses. 
| death. While yet on what ought to be the | i ; 
| sunny side of thirty, she found herself forced | ‘“*So you have finished your studies at the 
to become the sole bread-winner of an aged | seminary? I was much pleased with the 
father and mother, a son of five years, and a | closing exercises. The author of that poem 
nephew of eight, as well as herself. To sup- | —Miss White, I think you called her—bids 
port five persons, she worked from early | fair to become known as a poet.” 
morning to night, earning only from three; ‘‘We think the authoress will become cele- 
and a half to four dollars a week. The wo- brated as a poetess,’’ remarked the young 
man for whom she sewed testified that she | lady, with a marked emphasis on two words 
bought only a piece of dry bread for lunch, of the sentence. 
| and that her clothes were ‘‘poor but neat.’’ | 
Seventy-two hours of hard labor were paid | looking thoughtfully over his gold spectacles 
at the rate of five cents an hour, and she was | at the young lady. ‘‘Lhear his sister was 
a skilled work-woman, too! Pressed by the | quite an actress, and under Miss Hlosmer’s 
| wants of others, watching nightly by the sick | instruction will undoubtedly become quite a 
body of an aged mother, whose constant re- | sculptoress.’’ ake 
| ply to all questionings, “She was a good! The young lady appeared irritated. 
girl—a good girl, sir,’’ is it great wonder if, ‘The seminary,” continued the old gentle- 
| she kept the wolf from the door by means | man, with imperturbable gravity, ‘‘is fortu- 
| which those who are well-fed and defiant in | nate in having an eflicient board of manager- 
their virtue deem unlawful? Who, of her! esses. From the presidentess down to the 
brothers and sisters that have not been so | humblest teacheress unusual talent is shown. 
tempted, shall be the first to cast a stone at | There is Miss Harper, who is a chemistvess, 








ATIONAL ERA AND CITIZEN. 


“Oh!—ah,”’ replied the old gentleman, | he would prepare to depart on his mission at 


ERT Tay 





The Somers lies at the bottom of the Gulf; 
Mackenzie died suddenly of disease of the | 
heart; the s *s mate, who sat on the | 
court martial which condemned the poor fel- | 
lows to death, drowned himself in a fit of de- | 
liriam tremens; and another member of the | 
court psrished in a paroxysm of insanity. 
The alleged mutiny on the Somers was | 
made public at Washington under circun- | 
stances tending to increase the natural hor- 
ror consequent upon such a transaction, 
without precedent m the annals of the coun- 
try. On the arrival of the vessel at New | 
York, Lieutenant Ganesvoort, her executive 
officer, was dispatched to Washington, bear- 
ing a sealed re to the Secretary of the 
Navy. He reached there on Sunday, and his 
awful intelligence was not made public until 
the following day. The city was filled with | 


out mentioning the nature of the affair, inti- 


revealed. Ganesvoort disclosed no particu- 
lars, but his obscure givings out created gen- 
eral and profound consternation. On Mon- 
day the official paper of the Government pub- 


tary of the Treasury, was overwhelmed with 
gtief and horror. The news came upon him 
suddenly, without premonition. He was a: 
tender and devoted father. His son, a pecu- | 
liar and perhaps wayward lad, was his favor- 
ite child. He was full of genius, not unami- 
able in disposition, fond of study, and addicted 
to curious speculation ; shy, reserved, and 
given to solitary musing. The story of the 
mutiny and the nefarious designs charged 
upon young Spencer was unsupported by any 
evidence that would have carried conviction 
to the mind of a competent tribunal. Mac- 
kenzie attempted to palliate his guilt by the 
declaration that the execution of the young 
man was ordered for the reason that the in- 
fluence of his father would have screened him 
from punishment if he had been brought home 
for trial. In other words, he had hung | 
Spencer and his associates because of his ap- | 
prehension that they would be acquitted if | 
tried by a court having authority to take cog- | 
nizance of the accusation. : ad 
The trial of Mackenzie by court martial | 
was nothing but a solemn farce. It having | 
been determined by the Navy Department, 
under the influence of Commodore Perry and 





,his associate post captains, that the disci- 


pline and honor of the service required not 
only the acquittal of the chief criminal and 
his subordinates, but the formal approval of 
their cruel and atrocious conduct, it only re- 
mained to shape the court and conform its | 
decision accordingly. There was a circum- 


the receiving ship Hudson, which, if brought 

to the public knowledge, would have made | 
the acquittal ditticull, if not impossible. | 
When the Somers arrived at New York she 
was anchored in the lower bay, communica- 
tion with the shore being strictly prohibited. 
Mackenzie visited the navy yard, reporting 
his arrival to the commanding officer. He 
then called upon Captain Peck, in command 
of the Hudson. Peck and himself were of 
the same grade in the service, and they were | 
on terms of familiar intimacy, having been | 
messmates on a former cruise. Mackenzie | 
gave his friend his version of the Somers | 
affair, horrifying him with the statement of 
the mutiny and the hanging of Midshipman 

Spencer and two confederates in the crime. 

Peck naturally inquired how many of the 

mutineers were in irons on board the vessel, 

and expressed his surprise that she had not 
been brought up to the yard. Mackenzie 

replied that the mutinous crew were none of 
them under arrest; that he had been able to 

subdue the insurrection; and after the exe- 

cution it had not been found necessary to 
confine any ofthemen. ‘*What,” exclaimed 
Peck, ‘‘a mutiny so extensive and formidable 
as to justify hanging an officer and two of 
his associates, and nobody in irons!’? Mac- 
kenzie returned immediately on board the 
Somers, and, seizing upon the first dozen of 
the men whom he could lay his hands, clap- 
ped them in irons. This fact never came to 
the knowledge of the court, and it was care- 
fully suppressed in the published accounts of 
the transaction. 

President Tyler, a warm-hearted and sym- 
pathetic man, appreciating the feelings of 
Mr. Spencer and his family, and anxious to 
alleviate their sufferings as far as lay in his 
power, commissioned a gentleman in his con- 
fidence to tender the Secretary the place of 
Minister to Russia. It seemed to Mr. Tyler 
the most suitable mode of relieving the be- 
reaved father and his family to give him the 
opportunity of leaving a position where every- 
thing tended to keep alive and exasperate 
their misery. A change of scene he thought 
calculated to blunt the edge of their suffer- 
ings, and divert their minds from the con- 
templation of the cruel and atrocious crime 
of which the son of their hopes had been 
made the victim. 

Mr. Spencer expressed his gratitude for 
the kindness of the President in warm terms, 
and requested his agent to make his acknow]l- 
edgements for the thoughtful consideration 
which had prompted the offer, and to say that 





the earliest possible moment. 


It is hard to tell, 
Yet we love him well. 


Only a boy, with his fearless tread; 
Who cannot be driven, bot must be led - 
Who troubles the neighbors’ degs and cats ; 


Who tears more clothes, and spoils more hats, - 


Loses more tops and kites and bats, 
Than would stock a store 
For a year or more. 


Only a boy, with his wild, strange ways; 
With his idle hours on his busy days ; 
Sometimes foolish, and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

As a meteor hurled 

From the planet world. 


Only a boy, who will be a man 


| If nature goes on with her first great plan ; 


If water, or fire, or some fatal snare, 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 


Our torment, our rest, our care, 


Our torment, our joy— 
Only a boy. 
—  ————— 


MAC’S RIDE. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In the spring of I1S€5, in one of the depart- 


startling rumors, and President Tyler, with- | ments at Washington, a young man named 


McGuire, but familiary known as ‘“‘Mac,’’ 


mated that something terrible would soon be | 2pplied, through a friend, to the provost 


marsfial for a pass, in order to cross the Po- 
tomac for a ride. 


quired the recreation for his health. 


He had been ill, and re- 
He re- 


| ceived a pass, and dashed gayly off ¢oward 
lished the official account of the mutiny, and 1G corgetown, 

the execution of Midshipman Spencer and | quite a gallant appearance for a civilian, be- 
two of his alleged accomplices. Mr. Spen- | ing handsomely dressed with a half military 
cer, the father of the young man, thea Secre- | h 


presenting, on that occasion, 


at, cavalry bootsand silver spurs, and being 
mounted on a fleet and fiery steed. The day 
was beautiful, as only an early spring can be, 
in Washington, and as our cavalier passed 


into the suburbs, and out into the country, 


the delicate scent of the springing grass uader 


foot, and of the bursting buds overhead, the | 
healing balm of the air, the tender warmth of | 


the sunshine, the light and easy action of his 


horse, all filled and thrilled him with a fine | 
joy of convalescence. 


But just in the height 
of his joyances his annoyances began. He 
had turned a little aside from the road to wa- 
ter his horse at a spring, ang! while he halted 
there, a sranger, who had been following him 
for some little time, rode up, looked at him 


sharply and then brusquely asked who he was, | 
“1 do not know | 


and where he was going. 
that it is any ef your business, sir, nor what 
authority you have to question me.’’ ‘This 
was said rather savagely—the stranger seem- 
ed a little alarmed, and putting spurs to his 


horse galloped back towards Georgetown, | 


while Mac continued his way towards the 
chain bridge. He had scarcely made half a 
mile when he heard horses galloping behind 
him, and presently two federal officers dash- 
ed past, wheeled and faced him, with cocked 
pistols and menacing countenances. Mac 
drew rein in angry astonishment, and was 
about to demand the reason of this banditti- 
like proceeding, when one of the oilicers 
seemed to recognize him, and laughing, said, 
“Excuse me, I took you for another man,” 
The three then rode on together, pleasantly 


stance known to the commanding officer of | “Mttting, crossed the chain bridge, passed | 


Fort Marcy, and went some three or four 
miles beyond, out into old, desolated Vir- 
ginia. Suddenly, Mac perceived a change 
had come o’er the spirit of the day. It grew 
sombre, and a little chilly, with prospects of 
rain, and, taking leave of his companions, he 
turned, and rode homeward at full speed. So 
intent was he on getting back with a dry 
skin, that he dashed through Fort Marcy and 
down the hill, toward the chain bridge, 
without drawing rein. Coming to a fork of 
the road, he noticed some cavalry halted, but 
held on his way, and though he presently 
heard them galloping behind him, not dream- 
ing that they could have anything to do with 
him, he kept bravely on till he also heard 


his ears. ‘Then thinking that matters were 
getting a little serious, he wheeled and found 
he was being pursued by a whole company 
of cavalry. He threw up his hands in token 
of surrender. His pursuers dashed up and 
formed a hollow square about him, while the 
officer in command saluted him, with a sort 
of grim courtesy, and addressed him as colo- 
nel. *‘Colonel,’’ exclaimed our innocent civ- 
ilian, now thoroughly irritated, ‘‘What in 
thunder do you mean?” and I am sorry to 
say that he then, and at other times during 
that trying day, made use of some strong 
expressions which he never learned at Sun- 
day school. ‘Who do you take me to be?” 
he fiercely demanded. ‘The oflicer smiled, a 
‘wise, slow smile.’? ‘‘Ah, I know you very 
well, colonel. We all know you. There is 
but one of your sort. How’s your health, 
colonel? Wounds quite healed, I hope? 
Fine horse that, and you ride him gallantly, 
by Jove.”’ 


duced his pass. Another knowing smile from 
the captain of cavalry, as he examined it. 
“Good name in Washington. May I ask, 
colonel, how long you have been McGuire ?”” 
Just here, a one-eyed Irish soldier, on guard 
at the bridge rushed up, discharged at the 
prisoner a frantic volley of oaths, and claim- 


for having “shot out me eye at Centr. ville.”’ 


captors, who commanded the irate Irishman 
to return to his post and keep the peace. In 


escort. He rode in sullen silence over the 


morning he arrived on the shore, the captain 
commanded a halt, and called into anxious 





A week or more elapsed without the Presi- 
dent hearing from Mr. Spencer. He remained | 


ety. Mr. Tyler then directed his agent to | 
intentions. Meantime a change had taken | 
place in his feelings. Indignation and re-| 


country. He would remain in the Cabinet 





her’ ‘This is one of the cases in which so- | and is unequaled, and Mrs. Knowles has al- 

ciety is more cruel than the grave. Women 
| especially are pitiless to this class of sins in 
their sex, but the crime of the man who 
tempts is condoned. Yet, if one of those 
who, blessed with happy homes and plenty, 
were thrust into this poor widow’s garret, to 
work for a pittance in a daily treadmill, and 
to be tormented night and morning by the 
cry of her nearest and dearest ones for bread, 
would she do better than the woman held up 
to public scorg as ‘‘the mistress’? of Charles 


in the department of music few can equal 
Miss Kellogg as a singeress.’’ 

The young lady did not appear to like the 
chair she was sitting on. 
at the other end of the room. 

**\es,’’ continued the old gentleman, asa if 
talkiuz to himself, ‘‘those White sisters are 
ver) talented. Mary, I understand, has 
turnc | her attention to painting and the 

iraini, and will surely beeome famous as an 
ictress and a painteress, and even as a lec- 
tare<s ’— 

A loud slamming of the door caused the old 
gent!cman to look up, and the criticess and 
grajiuarianess was gone! 


~~» <> o——__—__—. 


| every lip, ahd make every heart pray, ‘‘lead 
us uot into temptation.’’ It is too piti- 
, fully true that the majority of people know 
no more of the temptations of the r who 
have others dependent upon them, thanthe| _ me 
stone steeples that call the rich to comforta-| Siu NS OF Deatu.—In 1870, the Academy 
ble thanksgivings. Here is a ‘Song of the | of Sciences in Paris offered a prize of 20,000 
“Shirt,” set to homely but most unchanting | francs ($4,000) for a simple but positive sign 
music, that can scarcely be read with the | of death which any non-professional person 
same intonation as the fancy sketch immor- | Could understand and apply. The British 
talized by Hood. Next Sunday the people | Medical Press and Circular says: “The most 
of the City of Churches will flock to their | practical and satisfactory one given was to 
sanctuaries, perhaps to thank God that they | tie a string firmly around one of the fingers 
are not such as Lucette Meyers. Will they | of the supposed corpse; if the blood circu- 
| think of the throng * sewing-girls yom flock | —_ . r% -phhck pe “| er ware Se 
across their ferries and. night, an y , String e Up, 
| that they may be head here the re cact md jcolored. This depends upon the fact that, 
of rich and honored citizens? Will they se peor ied — a spenere 
of a young girl kept in custody because she | like the pe ppear, ¥ 
Leneataal Ms aan or a loaf of bread for her | any circulation whatever, the person is not 
child, and think tenderly of her one fault i The test io singe and conclusive.’ 
Among the faces of apocr 1 saints and | JP tires ‘ 
mae the pallid face of “Pucette Meyers | ie. os - hoy orm oa) Stare Ben 
will peer and plead for justice—oh, not in | Bi tom Piiladelphis and mend it. He offers 
— are to crack “the other side, thee te sabject A 
| fractnred parts to intense heat, sufficient to melt 
Raliway Collisions. , the edges and fuse the metal; then he will ran 
ee Essar 3 .. | inbe@ metal, and mzke the beil as new. 
| more pale Sndiemadion ae ine grring ext | Semana 1 mnemens,, Mee Sid Sater 
,itw not itself. it i 
| of a wheel, rail, engine, or bridge. Optaion | 235°3 ia dp totanetion of the ’ City, 
| bever spares tho r; he ought that the patirotic relic might never be returned 
hay. crept pany oe aa to | © shee gp to Coens. 
have slackened speed at tunnel ; |; —T eight snows, making an aggregat 
j have whistled oftener for the extra train. | depth of 5 it iaches, is the seow fgwion tor 
' Does the public ask itseli what moves an en- ' the past winter. 








She took the sofa | 


2 vindication of th emory of his murdered 
ready a reputation as an astronomeress ; and | ndicat f the m J 


| son, and the punishment of the cowardly vil- 
| lains who had taken his life without the color 
of law or justice.—An Old Stager, in Harper’s 
| Magazine for April. 
— > << oe -—- 


Washingten as a Farmer, 


The farm of General Washington, at Mount 
Vernon, contained ten thousand acres of land 
; in one body—equal to about fifteen square 
{miles. It was divided into farms of conveni- 
ent size, at the distance of two, three, and 
five miles from the mansion house. He 
visited these farms every day, in pleasant 
weather, and was constantly engaged in 
making experiments for the improvement of 
agriculture. Some idea of the extent of his 
farming operations may be formed from the 
following facts: In 1787 he had five hundred 
and ty acres in grass; sowed six bun- 
dred bushels of oats; seven hundred acres 





tatoes, beans, peas, &c., and one hundred 
and fifty with turnips. His stock consisted 
of one hundred and forty horses; one hun- 
dred and twelve cows; two h 











sentment had so far taken possession of him | t® do any re ae. Fives 
that he had determined not to leave the | #2damnot able to walk so far. 


for the time, but he intended to retire from | '¢ ; : 
oflice presently, and devote himself to the | ‘ight to interfere with me in any way: 


with wheat—and as much in corn, barley, po- | 


d and | 


tioned. 


stern and lofty an air. 


pistol shots, and bullets began to whiz around | 


Mac, for ali answer, triumphantly pro- | 


ed the privilege of shooting him on the spot, 


He actually leveled his musket at Mac, and 
compelled him to seek the protection of his 


a few minutes our bewildered hero was al- 
lowed to proceed, but with the full cavalry 


bridge he had crossed so gayly. That very 


consultation a colonel of artillery there sta- 
This officer, after keenly and soime- 
what severly scrutinizing the prisoner, step- 
in hi " ; ;.| ped up to him, and said with an air of stern 
in his house, excluding himself from all soci | lenportanben “Colonel, you will be plonsed to | 
i 3 , in hig | dismount here and w=lk into town. | 
call again on the Secretary and ascertain his | “'*® Colonel,’’ responded Mac, with quite as | 
“*T shall not be pleased | oi eeaetet esit 10. 3 
I have been ill lately, sa soared Ned deleted 


Officers and men continued to crowd around 
the prisoner, some abusing him, some joking 
| and quizzing him. r 
The next actor that appeared on the sceno 
was a courier, booted and spurred, and cov- 
ered with dust, who came hurrying in, and 
some papers to the officer in com- 
mand. While his dispatches were being ex- 
amined, this courier,who was a Virginia scout, 
oceeded to closely inspect Mr. Metiuire. 
e then conferred with tho officers, who 
again came about the prisoner, addressed hini 
as ‘‘colonel’’ or *‘general,”’ asked about tho 
state of his wounds, and advised hin to ‘own 
/up,’? as everybody recognized him, and his 
“little McGuire game” was “played out.” 
He received all these graceful pleasantries in 
sullen, almost stupefied silence, convinced at 
last of the fact that his tormentors were too 
} much for him, and that the day's run of luck 
was against him. At length there came 
another stir; the cavalry and infantry began 
to form, and poor Mac learned that he was 
about to be marched to the old Capitol prison. 
This, in the delicate state of his health, was 
| little appalling, and he was about to try a 
few more desperate expostulations, when a 
| friend, an officer of high rank in the War De- 
| partment, happened in, recognized him, swore 
| Stoutly to his identity, and released Him on 
| the spot-——though a dozen men had been ready 
to take solemn oath that he wasn’t he, but 
| quite another man--a most desirable person: 
age to capture and to hold. 
I was reminded of this little story, by a 
“personal,”’ which appeared in one ot our 
morning papers a week or so ago: 


“General Mosby, late ot the Confiderata 
service, is in town, and stopping at the st. 


James.’’ 

It was this gallant rebel raider that Mr. 
McGuire was taken for on that spring day 
|} when he went on his memorable pleasur 
'ride over into Virginia—a_ rick 





which fou 


misadventures and misunderstandings, can 
| Only be compared with the immorial eques- 
trian excursion of John Gilpin to Edmonton 
and beyond. It was altogether a curious case 
| of mistaken identity, and the stranger whom 
| our friend first encountered on that eventful 
| morning was probably the man who informed 
on him and made all the trvouble.— Christian 
Union, 
_—@ eee ow - 


Concerning Noses. 





It will be found that the most extraordinary 


{men of every age have been distinguished by 


| having extraordinary noses, Beginning with 
| the ancients, Scipio Nasica derived his name 
| from the prominent share of this feature pos- 
| sessed by him; so did Ovid, surnamed Naso, 
on which aecount Pope represents his flat- 
terers persuading him that he had ‘ta noso 
like Ovid's ;’" Cicero's nose was distinguished 
by a vetch, (eivev 5) Sylla’s by a profusion of 
pimples. This latter made a great figure in 
, those days and the Athenians, while He was 
besieging them, cut a number of jokes on it. 
They compared it to “ta mulberry dredged 
over with meal,” as we read in Plutareh’s 
**Lite of Sylla.’’ his joke, as many other 
jocose things often do, cost the inventors 
very dearly when the revengeful dictator put 
| his nose within the city gates. The nose ot 
Cromwell was well calculated to vie with 
that of his Roman prototype, if we may credit 
Cleveland, Birkenhead, and other con- 
| temporary writers. “Cromwell's face,’’ 
says Birkenhead, ‘wears a natural tiffany, 
| and his chin may furnish a rusty coat of mail. 
| His nose is a comet in grain ; certainly it is 
| no human feature, but the emblem of a man- 
drake. And yet this basilisk would king it!’ 
Napoleon I, was wont to say: “Give me a 
man with plenty of nose--loug nose, long 
head.”?” His best Generals were, as a rule, 
remarkably well provided in this particular. 
Hlis own was exquisitely chiseled, sculptur 
esque in mold, form, and expression ; though, 
strangely enough, not one of his brothers had 
a nose worth looking at. 

But the most prominent nose in’ Lurepe 
was Arthur’s, Duke of Wellington. And the 
Iron Duke’s Captains Anglesey, Victon, 
|Combermere, and Hardinge, were all men 
| noteworthy in this respect also. sir Charles 
Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, was simi- 
arly favored. His nese was like “the beak 
of an eagle,’’ it was carved and keen as the 
blade of a scythe. Ina celebrated debate in 
the House of Commons, Sheridan compared 
Pitt’s nose to the steeple of Strasbourg. Pitt 
retorted by likening that of Sheridan’s to a 
“fiery meteor.’? Sherry’s feature, ‘ton the 
coloring of which thousands of pounds of his 
creditors’ money had been spent, still gleams 
like a flery comet from the caricatures of Gill- 
ray?” * ‘he late Lord Celly had such anothe 
nose, and he had the very red face altogeth- 
er. “Pray, my Lerd,’”’ sail Foote to him, 
“come and look over my garden wall—my 
cucumbers are very backward.’ Lord 
Brougham’s nose, lithe, tlexible, mobile, 
now wagging with infinite humor, vow heay- 
ing with terrific wrath, has been the theme 
of ten thousand pens. 

By the way, Senor Oreuse, the vetcran 
| leader of the Republican party in Spain, is 
said to be about a duplicate of the late Lord 

Brougham, the similarity of face, even to the 
unmistakable nose, being wonderful. Mrs. 
| Siddons’ was another remarkable nose, and 
it gave great trouble to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
The prince of portrait painters was com- 
pletely baffled by it. For a whole week ho 
had been at the feature and could not vet the 
hang of it by hook or crook, The witchery 
of the tragedy queen’s great, merry, yet sc 
rious eyes; the ripeness tinctured with teu- 
derness and touched with a suupeon of scorn, 
of the small mouth; the gloom of the eye- 
brows, the dimple in the chin, the inimitable 
curve of the graceful neck, the curly head 
surmounted by the cavalier hat, the lazy 
gracefulness of attitude—all were there, true 
to the original ; but then the nose! Booth, 
the well-known actor, had a broken nose 
A lady once remarked to him, “I like you: 
acting, Mr. Booth; but to be frank with you, 
I can’t get over your nose.’’ **No wonder, 
madam,” replied he, ‘the bridze is gone.”’ 
Cassell’s Magazine. 
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“LAIMS FOR DAMAGES SUSTAINED IN 
) CONSEQUENCE OF IMPRO\ MENTS. 





Bosarp ov Poste W , 
Distraics oF Corr vce 


The following act, approved June %., 147 > 





Besides, my ished for the information of all «> ry Fi 
horse is a borrowed one, and { aim bound to — gente ir aeseis of Aeneas 
return it toits owner: moreover, 1 deny your | “4. stained by reason of public iaprsv er 

. . H On | repairs. 
ithe whole, [ decline to dismount.” There} ye jt enacted by the Leyistatice Aer ably of th 
| followed a whispered consultation among the | istrict of Columbia, Phat onthe a). 
| officers, and finally it was concluded to send | jn writing, of the owner or own i cate tees 


' 
| 
Arrived here, 


| of a generous foeman.”’ 
rh 


you to dismount, and go into Washington in | 
spare 


the horse car, to avoid publicity an 
| your feelings.’”’ 


the contumacious ‘colonel’? under a double | tate ia the District of Colaub a, or ofany p: 
escort of cavalry and infantry to Georgetown. 
Mr. McGuire underwent a} 

severe examination before the provost mar- | 

shal. That officer seemed to credit hia story | 
| asthe others, but to feel for him the pte iam } 
“2'll tell you what | : 4 ; 
0 for you, colonel,” he said ; “Pll allow | board shall consider the statements of said app): 


| having other than 4 reata! interest therein, t 
the Board of Public Work+, setting forth tus 
special damages bave been sutained by him or 
em in consequence of any improvement 
pairs made by said board, and par icularly 
scribing the oature of said damages, the sad 


cation, and if deemed by them sufficient for tha 
purpose, the said board, or a majority there 

shall personally inspect the property alleged to 
be specially damaged, and make, or cause to be 


|” But this gracious consideration was un- ; 


graciously received by Mac, who was resolved 

It was a tempting ani- 
So 
he was marched on, still with this extraordi- 
nary escort of cavalry and infantry, followed 
by an excited crowd, to the office of General 


to stick to his horse. 
| mal, and those were confiscating times. 


| Auger, then commanding at Washington 


‘camp, a very polite officer, who said: ** Well 
colonel, what can [ do for you?” 


a prisoner; I don't know for what, 





There they found Colonel Taylor, aide-de- 


By this 
time Mac was tire! of making explanations 
and asseverations, 50 on!y answered, “I am 
* Colonel Taylor oo 

to say.” C aylor, not we 

eee yh o with him, sent him, still with 
his escort, to the provost marshal’s office. 
When put a charge of the officers of that de- 


made, any examination connected with «sid 
provements of repairs which they may deem 
necessary OF proper. 

Sec. 2. And be u Sarthe: ena /. in ai, 
afier inspection gad examination as aforesaid, 
the ssid board, or @ majority thereot, shal be of 
the opinion that special damages have been aus 
.| tained by any person or persons, as aforewacd, 
they shall estimate the same, taking into con 
sideration the benefits to said property from sat 
improvements or repaira, and file among the rv 
cords of their office and in the office of the Se 
retary of the District written rtatewen'y of th: 
action and estimate of damages, aud shal! make 
a fall report, in writing, to the next ensuing 
session of the Legislative Assembly of a1i app! 





amousts aw as 


ive Assembly thereon | and no sum 


sball 


for the ps: of the same. 
Notice is hereby given that al! partics claim- 


under the above act must file their 
of ood ee age wn puitions the same at the Office of the Boart 
“ os shut.” The blood withia tex days from this date, ia order tbat such 
You boop your cleime mag be daly considered and reported to 
“ as a citizen ve Me the Legesive senatly for its action, = 
friend ’ answered : forms obtained pon apy!ics 
ninety-three dollars a month man, no military | tion at the ofbce of the Vice President A, the 
upstart like hasa ee to order me ae Board, Colambia Buildiogs, Four-and a half 
opeak when street. 





- ALEX. BR. SHEPHERD, 
apri7-it Vice President, 


ee Er an eitanaabentindainamaaniiel 


cations made to them under the provisions of 
this act, and cf their action thereon, and of the 
es, and the reatous 
and grounds of such awards, for the action of 
eo “ 


paid on asecount of damages until 
after the same shall have been approved by the 
Legislative mene » by a0 appropriation made 
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"$25.00 REWARD. 


PECTORAL SYRUP 


Joy to the World--' 


| Have Come to Cure and Not to Kill” 


Dr. Wormley’s Pectoral Syrup is a Sure Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Lung and Bronchial Affections. 


“= Tt is a sure cure and safe remedy, and can be used by the most delicate invalid and the youngest infant without fear of any 


injurious effects, as its component parts are purely vegetable. 


It has been used for several years in a large number of cases wit 


the greatest success, and there are now numbers of persons in this city who can bear testimony to its efficacy, and have derived 


almost instantaneous relief from its use. 


It has never failed, and the proprietor does not hesitate to offer a reward of twenty-five dollars to any one who will produce 
a case of cold or cough (unless caused by consumption) which this remedy, if fairly tried, will fail to cure. 


Bola Ww 


dec 12-ly Sold retail | 


holosalo by : 


CHARLES s’hR<)' ns 


ty all Druggists. 480 Pe 
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nnsylyania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


“THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY. 


[COhartoroda by tho United States.) 


Financial Statement for the Month of February, 1873. 


BRANCHES. 
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' 
THE MONTH. MONTH. | 





Alexandria, Virginia 

Atlanta, Creorgia 

Augusta, Georgia 
timore, Maryland 

Beaufort, South Carolina. ............:c0ccseee veceee sees 

Charleston, 8. Carolina 

Columbus, Mississippi 

Columbia, Tennessee 

Huntsville, Alabama 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Lexington, Kentucky 

RA Ps SEIN cise cacicsecec ercesesveces: scvtvace 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


No o5s caccdeccevnsccnsecbeecebinercanversaen 


RN NN scares scnse axsetwicates sgeseuses 


Montgomery, Alabama 
Natchez, Mississippi 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Newberne, N. Carolina 
New Orleans. I.ouisiuna 
New York, New York 


POs, WMT cacness cee nse ciasn. cooveccunses Sewumaeres 


Philadelphia, Penn............cecee seseoeseseee cavees 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Richmond, Virginia 

Savannah, Georgia 

Shreveport, Louisiana 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Tallahassee, Florida 

Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Washington, D. C 


Wilmington, N. Carolina ......c00 cesses cesseeeeeeee core 


is IE vod enincesescicoeece sdstes cossonsdecevenes 





$1,682 25 $2,044 98 

14,401 76 9,613 91 

31,065 59 16,813 71 

93 19,260 20 

95 90,146 33 

10 206,047 97 

26 8,692 92 

9 48 1,652 27 

16 9,120 77 

47 130,049 0a 

85 84 7,136 66 

73 06 12,316 16 

13 17,148 26 

3 05 1,593 26 

59 46 4,998 23 

81 89,251 67 

65 10,249 48 

71 21,878 30 

64 42,186 27 
17 12,520 
00 40,761 
5 06 41,282 
99 77,271 
95 11,277 
35 15,763 
92 6,101 
76 18,368 
24 11,680 

18,165 ¢ 

13,068 
5,071 
65,697 





6,363 


DRAFTS FOR THE TOTAL AMOUNT OFITOTAL AMOUNT OF 


BALANCE DUE 
DEPOSITS. DEPOSITORS. 
$38,384 2: $23,851 32 
322,629 < 
490,574 
1,451,655 
3,649,586 
3,927,869 6 
107,888 ? 
44,300 8! 
467,502 
2,941,562 
295,572 
233,290 
1,172,489 &2 
51,467 4¢ 
238,673 35 
1,208,986 25 
1,094,720 43 
404,224 65 
939,990 82 
34,241 66 
1,408,862 81 
2,684,008 18 
2,199,308 02 
1,138,911 69 1,009,377 
456,084 88 255,046 
278,986 8&6 255,520 
1,213,886 87 1,043,827 § 
1,168,755 58 1,018,940 37 
402,085 83 367,575 & 
727,607 97 650,707 


399,708 ¢ 800,205 2 


$14,632 
293,328 
375,971 
1,161,688 
3,572,494 
3,578,803 
171,127 
24,412 
417,849 
3,804,979 
253,868 
207,901 7 
1,030,941 
33,946 
191,682 6 
1,062,798 7 
983,993 
371,413 7 
$94,147 7 
720,501 
1,353,276 
2,442,809 6 
1,784,477 


114,603 28 
239,967 43 
77,092 54 
249,006 20 
26,760 60 
19,888 29 
49,652 92 
26,582 60 
41,703 34 
25,389 14 
141,548 25 
17,520 49 
46,991 27 
141,187 4¢ 
110,726 65 
22,810 89 
45,843 11 
113,740 15 
55,586 57 
241,198 57 
414,831 48 
129,534 46 
101,038 29 
23,466 76 
170,058 96 
154,815 21 
* 34,510 47 
76,900 86 
89,413 62 
143,552 40 
736,201 54 
48,448 79 








8,478,019 5: 7,741,818 
507,810 459,361 66 

















| 
| 
| 
115,905 
| 


$1,155,116 $1,109,401 


$45,395,900 


$4,203,784 74 


| 
| 
3,330,747 : 3,187,194 | 
| 
| 


$41,191,612 


Total amount of Deposita for the month... sesccces ceesecees ceeeerees seeeeeene enneeenen coeeasens seeeecee eeeees $1,155,116 74 


Total amount of Drafts for the month...... w ccsucaicdicedoaela a leuiay «holds so coun eee bamabaleueed ehgua ated teabensaenswtencn’ 


Gain for the month 


1,169,401 28 


Total amount of Deposits... see cab,deheangadasscseade Daven” duddeaseedopereed tehsae sebuemaad ola tenbaariossa atone $45,595,397 59 


Total amount of Drafts 


Yotal amount due Depositors.........cccces ceeeeceee ceceee ene ceeeee ces esaeee ceceee ee eocecveee perseesaretensasheninanstotes 


Tar Bank Pays Six ver Cenr. Iyrenest on Savings deposits, compounded in January and July of cach year, to be 


drawn by Pass-Book only. 


41,191,612 85 


$4,203,784 74 


Special arrangements made for receiving business accounts payable by check, and bearing 4 per cent. interest. 
ertificates of Deposit issued bearing six and four per cent. interest, available anywhere in the United States. 


AccouNTs TRANSFERRED, at request of depositors, from Branches where kept to any other Branch without risk or trouble, 


and without loss of interest. 


For full information about the Bank addreas the Actuary at Washington, D. C., or the Cashiers of the respective Branches. 
Copies of the Charter aud By-Laws given or sent to any one on application. 


ONLY. 





INvesrmeNts MADs tN GovernmMENT Bonps anp Reat Estate Securities 


WM. L. BRAMEALL & CO.,, 


Fire and Life Insurance Agents and 
Brokers, 


- 


729 Seventh street northwest. 
AGENTS FoR The 


= Niagara Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Assets, $1.300,000. 2 
Republic Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Assets, $555,500. 
Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Aszets, $265,000. — ; 
Arlington Fire Insurance Co., of Dist. of Col. 
Capital $200,000. 
New York Life Insurance Co., (Mutual, 
Assets, over $20,000,000. 

And we insure with all the first-class Insurance 
Companies in the United States, without addi- 
tional charge, and will see that the Pelicies are 
properly written. apr 17-I1m!? 


THE KRYSTONE MOUSE, 
NO. 106 K ST., 
Between 7th and 8th Streets North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Where will be found the best of Wines, Liquors, 
Cigars, and Oysters, and all the delica- 
. cies of the season. 
PERMANENT AND TABLE BOARDERS 
FURNISHED ON REASONABLE TERMS. 
WILLIAM A. SHORTER, Proprietor. 


aprl7 Imo 


ATTENTION ! 
BQUALITY TO ALL. 
Cail at the 
TEMPLE OF FASHION 
For the cheapest and the latest styles of 
SILK, FELT, CASSIMERE, AND CLOTH 
HATS, 

For men and boys. Special attention called 

to our 
$5 GENTS DRESS HA?, 
INCLUDING HAT BRUSH, 


And will be kept in order for six months without 
charge. 


A. DITTRICH, Hatter, 


aprl7-Ime 724 Tth Street Northwest. 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 


. a TY Y 1 . 
MONEY ADVANCED 
ON COLLATERAL Al 
Two PEFR CENT. 

Al 
R. FULTON & CO.’S, 
314 NINTH STREET, 
Between the Avenue and D strect 
aprl7 Imo 
A. KH. BROWNE, 
Atterney and Ceunsellor-at-Law, 
No. 830 Four-and-a-Half Street, 
near City Hall, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
apl7-Im 


Wine 
423 Broome St 


allowed for Second-hand Instruments in E 


“T conscientiously believe that your 
Instrument.” 


“The American Piano has deserved 


jan23 6mo 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE, 
906 Seventh St. bet. I and K, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
apri7-Imo ee ee 
Long Looked For Come at Last! 


VIE UNIVERSAL MICROSCOPE. 
The best Low Priced Microscope ever made. 
Exceedingly useful for examining Flowers, 
Insects, ont tate Objects, Detecting Counter- 
feit Money and Disclosing the Wonders of the 
Microscopic World. 
Physicians, Teachers, Students, and the Family 
Circle. Requires no Focal Adjustment, and 
can therefore be readily used by any person. 
Other Microscopes of no greater power cost 
$3 each and upwards, and are so difficult to un- 
derstand that none but scientific men can use 
them. The Universal always gives satisfaction. 
One single Microscope will * sent carefully 
packed, by mail, on receipt of $1. 
wanted everywhere. Address 
D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
Allen, Michigan. 
y EYSTONE HOUSE, 
K 


Agents 


marl0-€mo 


BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 

that the market affords. Parlors convenient 

jand cheerful. Beds and rooms comiurtable and 

jpure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a cail. 


PIMPLES. © 


I will send (free) recipe for my VEGETA- 
BLE BALM, removing Pimples Black Worms, 
Blotches, Freckles, Moths, Tan, and all Dis- 
eases of the Skin, leaving it clear and with a 
healthy glow. Also, sure process for fine 
growth of Hair on bald heads or smooth faces. 
THOMAS F. CHAPMAN, Chemist, 

P, O. Box 6128. 197 Broadway, N. Y. 
marl0-6t 


T. P. GRYMES, 
Cor. of Thirteenth and G streets, 
Keeps a first-cluss 
BOARDING AND LUNCH HOUSE, 


Furnishing regular day board, with meals to suit 
the convelina. The terms are reasonable and 


ga" Responsible Ayents wanted for unoccupied territory. 


It is adapted to the use of- 


& SON, 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


reet, Wew York. 


ONS ECE? A SS Eo EDS 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality —Large prices 


xchange. 


From Mr. Edward IHoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : 


Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


From the * Independent :"’ 


ly become a very popular Instrument.” 
Send for circulars to 


, _____WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N_Y. _ 
906 STRASBURGER BROS. 906 


Scenes 


WHARP. 


30RD OF Puetic Works, 
Districr or CotumBia, 
Wasntxctoy, March 10, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by 
the Board of Public Works of the District ef 
Columbia until 12 M., March 16, 1873, for rent- 
ing the Fish Wharf at the foot of Potomac street, 
Georgetown, until June 1, 1873. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids. 

Bids must be directed to the Vice President of 
the Board, and indorsed ‘Proposals for Kent- 
ing Fish Wharf.”’ 

By order of the Board. 

EDWARD JOHNSON, 
marl3-8t Chief Clerk. 
ges DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Wasuinxetos, April 2, 1872. 
NOTICE. 


March 5, 1872, Ailanthus Trees were declared to 
be nuisances injurious to health ; therefore 


within twenty days from the date hereof, eo as to 
effectually abate eaid nuisance, it shall be the duty 
of the Health Officer to destroy or cause the 
same to be destroyed without further notice. 
Passed March 21, 1873. 
CHRIS. C. COX, M. D., 
President Board of Health. 
Attest: 
D. W. Buss, M. D., 


Secretary. aprié-2t 


JOS. T. K. PLANT 
Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 


Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


8@~ ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL Pa- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

eplz-ly 


CHARLES N. Tuomas, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Clsim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 


lion, forwarded the New Narioxat 





the place quiet. The ow pays special 
i 





attention to the comfort of his guest. apr 17 


nished the United States army during the rebe!- 
through 


29,300 70 


FOR RENTING FISH, 


Whereas by resolution adopted by this Board | 


Resolved, That if said trees are not praned | 


$500 Reward! 
“RUNAWAY!” 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


A RECORD OF 
Facts, ing the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth pes, and Death 
Ss les of the Slaves in their 
for Freedom. 
BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
— Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Brane of the Underground Railroad. Illas- 
trated with 70 fine Engravings by Bensell, 
Schell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
graphs from Life. 
From a great number cf cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
seleets a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. 
From Wm. Lloyd Garrison : me 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 
every household. 





From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
preme Court: 2 i 
No one probaly has had equal opportunities 

with yourself of listening to the narratives of 

fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 

.truthfally, and no stories can be more fraught 

with interest than theirs. 

From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in Eid, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 


From Ifon. Henry Wilson, Vice President : 

You have done a good work. This story of 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with deep interest, especially by the old 
friends of the slave in the stern struggle through 
which we have passed. I hope your labors will 
be fwarded by a grateful public. 


From Hon. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Railroad has performed its 
part, but it must always be remembered grate- 
tully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associ- 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the sa- 
viours and the saved, 


From Horace Greeley: 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren .will hardly believe its leadin 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. i 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success. 

From Win. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of ‘Tue Unsper- 
GRouND RKaitroad,’’ I can only say that it isa 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism. 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 


From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of se value to the historian of 
the country during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the pubiie favor. 


From Gen. O. O. Howard: 

You could not prepare a work that would af- 
ford more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so 
called ‘Underground Railroad.’’ Jam delighted 
ut the examination I have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 
to call you blessed for your faithful record of our 
“Yegalized crime.”’ 


From Ion. Ienry C. Carey: 


great interest, and I most heartily unite in re- 
commending it to the public attention. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt...$4 50 
és Paneled Style, full gilt 5 GO 
= Sheep, Library Style............... 5 50 
Half Turkey Morocco 5 60 
Ea” Good Ageuts Wanted. 
Offered, 
WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
apr3-4t No, 2448. 12th street, Phila. 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL, 


A First-Class House, 
NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 

THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


ee 


Liberal Terms 


qpDun ee "Meu bpieae 
Is ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


MSsauea_geka-~ Hara rar 

Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 

LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &e. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct3l- ly Proprietor. 


- SALE CHEAP. 

— . 

| Two new two-story houses, situated on O 
street, N. W., between 15th and 16th streets. 
SIX ROOMS including Bath Room. 
Gas throughout. 
Apply to 





1614 Madison street, 


aprd tf — between Ith and 17th streets. 


Mr. Still's work appears to me to be one of 


Water and | 


| 
J.N. DICKSON, — | 


New York Tribune.’ 
1873. 


— ———— 


Now, as heretofore, Taz Taiscxe strives to 
all and ya po ’ 
permested with Republican ‘dene 


nerveless of a ruler 


R 
the phd me 


govern 
the entrance to our Gulf of Mexico, 


dogma of Papal Infallibility and assuming to 
recognize the ‘‘Oid Catholics’’—the whole Con: 
tinent pervaded by the intellectual ferment that 
comes of the conflict between old ideas, philo- 
ical, theological, material, and the advances 
of Physical Science—Russia and Great Britain 
running a race for the final gains that shall | 
determine Asiatic supremacy—China seeming | 
ready to abandon her advances and reclose her 
half-opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism 
and inviting Western civilization to irradiate 
Western commerce to enrich her long-hidden 
empire— such are phases of the news from abroad 
which the mails over all Continents and the 
wires under all Seas are daily bearing to us. 
With able and trusted Correspondents in the 
leading capitals, and wherever great changes are 
in progress, Tut Trisune aims, at whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, 
complete, and popular, presentment of these 
diverse and conflicting movements—through all | 
of which, as it fondly trusts, the toiling masses 
are everywhere struggling up tovard larger re- 
cognition and a brighter future. 
At home the struggle for Freedom seems over. | 
The last slave has long been a citizen ; the last 
opposition to emancipation, enfranchisement, 











THE FREEDMAN’ 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Cor rAN ® . 


oF .Vational Sarings Bank 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865 
Chartered by the Government of the Untied 
States. 
Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Avenue. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 

of five dollars or more. All deposits payalle on 

nd, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN 
STITUTION, established by the authorit 

the United States Government for the jens o! 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction 


ol race or | 


| color, and offers its great advantages to all 


classes alike. 
JSAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut of your | 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don t buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 
Open from 9 A. M. to4 P. M. each day, and 





equal civil rights, has been formally abandoned. 
No party, North or South, longer disputes the | 
result of the War forthe Union; all declare that | 
these results must never be undone; and, with | 
a whole people thus united on the grand plat: | 
form of All Rights for All, whereto our bloody | 
struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that | 
followed, have led us, the Republic closes the | 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
peacefully, hopefully, to the less alarming be- | 
cause less vital problems of the Future. To | 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion | 
or action on these, Toe Txinune gives amplest | 
space and most impartial record. Whatever | 
parties may propose, whatever political leadera | 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set | 
down in its columns, whether this news helps or | 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the | 
right to an honest statement of the facts; and | 
this they always get. | 

But as to its own political principles, Tui 
Tribune is of course, hereafier as heretofore, | 
the champion of Equal Rights, irrespective of | 
Race, Nativity, or Color. It stands intlexibly | 
by the Amendments for the permanent security | 
| of those Rights, which have been solemnly in: | 

corporated by the People, in the Constitution of | 
the United States. Independent of all political | 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- | 
cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis. | 
tration of Government, National, State, and | 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will thercin give | 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the tervitor of any political party; nor will it | 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and | 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what ia 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lic men. 

Now, as always, Tue Trinexe labors with all 
its heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our | 
Land for the Landless and its rapid subjuga- 
tion to haman wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns, 

THe Weexty Tripune, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share ot its col- | 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and | 
general of human pursuits. It employs the | 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set | 
forth in brief, clear essays their practical views | 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis- | 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers | 





the latest successes and failures, and whatever 


commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 

Tue Weex.y TrisuNneE appeals also to Teach- 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works proceeding 
from the master minds of the Oid or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. 
claims attention, but ina subordinate degree. 
‘Home Interests’ 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more cagerly sought or 


brief comments, is so condensed 
reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf- 
| ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 
| average reader. Selections are regularly made | 








| from the extensive Correspondents of Tue | 
Dairy Trinuxe from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Tne Weekty Teipune | 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to | 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular | 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and | 
other Markets, will of themselves save the | 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than | 
| his journal's price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tue Weexny Tetsexe has no su- | 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still | 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the | 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge those | 
who know its worth to commend THe Week y | 
Trisvye to their friends and neighbors, and we | 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the | 
cost of paper and presswork. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
One copy, one year—52 issues.................$2 00 


Five copies, one year--52 issues.............. 7 5O 


TO ONE ADDRESS. 
All at one Post Office. 
10 copies 
PN raiicinetaneytousis cscapnvshebnaton sce 


25 each. 
10 each. 
60 each. 
And an extra to each Club. 
TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. 
BE IIE wiiseleicaneninin sencotyueacnirsetiie 
20 copies 


35 each. | 
20 each. | 





F. A. BOSWELL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


S. E. corner of Four-and-a-half street and V 
| ginia avenue S. W., Washington, D. C. 
| SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 
| DEPOSITS. 

Open from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


| 
' 
} 
' 
| 
' 


tmarl3-tf 
'Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
| FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. | 


his compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sar- 
///,saparilia, Dock, Suilin- 
gia, and Mandrake with 
V7 the Jodides of Potassium 
and Iron makes a most 
effectual cure of a series 
of complaints which are 
very prevalent and afflict: | 

ing. It purifies the blood, | 
purges out the lurking humors in the system, | 
that undermine health and settle into trouble 
some disorders. Eruptions of the skin are the 
appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derange- 
ments are the determination of these same hu- 
mors to some internal organ, or organs, whose 
action they derange, and whose substance they 
i and destroy. AveR’s SaaSaraniila ex- 
pels these humors from the blood. When they 
are gone, the disorders they produce disappear, 
such - Tiewrations of the Licee, mined, Kid- 
ney, Lungs, Eruptions ruptice Diseases 
of the ‘Skt, St. Sonor "a Wire, Rose or Ery- 
sipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Boils, Ta- 
mors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring- 
worm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheumatizm, Neural- 


as 


Ww ith their departare bealth returns. 


Prepared b 
“be. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mase, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


oo ERE ETE aes 


10 each. | 
And an extra to each Club. | 


; 
_ | ge For Clubs of Fifly Tue Seui Weeery, 
Triscseé will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE | 
is published every Tvespay and Fuipay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Ke- 
views, and Editorials of Ti Datty, including | 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, and | 
much interesting and valuable matter, for which | 
there is not sufficient room in tne WeeKty | 
Tripewe. Tae Sewt-Weexry Terese also | 
gives, in the course of a year, THEKE Ox FoR 
of the 

Best axp Latest Porvras Novers. 

by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight 
doliars. Ite price has been lately reduced, so 
that Clabs can now secure it at little more than 
the cost, to single subecrnbers, of Tue Wercry. 
Nowhere else can so much current inte‘ligence 
and permanent literary matter be had at so 
cheap a rate as in the Semi-Weekry Tateuse. 

TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
One copy, one one, 104 nambers.............$3 00 | 
Five copies, or over, tor each copy. 2 | 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) for....... 25 00 | 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers, $10 a year. 
Tue Trisexe Atwaxac for 1472 will be ready 
about New Year's. Price 20 cents; 7 fur $1, 


Always send a draft on New York, or a Post 
Ovvice Moxer Ouxuven, if possible. Where 
neither of these can be procured, send the 
money, BUT ALWays is a Kecisrexeo Lerren. 
The mene seat Caines cee , 
CEsTS, present registration system 
been found by the postal. autbadiles te ta F 
nearly an absolute protection against losees by 


Address Tae Taiscvxe, New York. 








Exa, will receive special! attention. jan23tf 


. 


bea Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicine. ad mia 





Terms: Casm is Apvaxcr, 


| Late of the firm of Fisner & Soy. 


\‘* The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 


from every source agricultural news, the re- | 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of | 


may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to | 


Imaginative Literature also 


are discussed weekly by a | 


ge with greater advantage and profit than | 
ners. The News of the Day, elucidated by | merit—varied, 
that no! unexceptionable.—N. 


| Harper's Weekly, one year, $1.00. 


| family can less afford to be without. 


| ced in these pages. 


| many of cur older writers find here their litera. 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 


on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive | 
deposits only, from 63 to 8 o'clock. je 22-1y 


NOTICE !?! 


_FISHER & TOLSON, | 


DEALERS IN NEW AND SECOND HAND } 


FURNITURE, 


ALSO 


| those habits of industry, economy. 
j liance which conduce to ind: 


— 





PROSPECTUS 


OF TUF 


NBW NATIONAL ERA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS,) p, 
J. SELLA MARTIN, Mad 


The New Narroxat Era will partake 
fold nature-- thet of an Advocate and an | 
cator. Asan Advocate it will arsert and 
tain every right pertaining to the Ameri 
zen, independent of race, color, or ar 
birth. It wiil demand the reeognition 
rights wherever the Constitution exter 
national ensign waves. As an Bi 
columns will be an especial medion 
effective diffusion of right principl 
needed instruction, and for the ing 
a’ ‘ 
pendent 1 
and give v tality and energy tofree go. 
insuring in retarn Llessinysto the gov 

While the edi rf 
are colored men, ani! 
mainly colored, yer t 
the disenssion of all cues 
ance to the country by any ¢f 
munications suttable fury 
columns, are sohette] 
perts of tl 
a es. 

JHE POLITICAL DEPARTS 
Upon all quest i 
of the colored An 
imple rute of eqnalypustice for all 
ern the policy of the New Nourronar Pea. | 
demand the recognition of no right 
citizen which it will not 


t be 
ireeivy rd t 
other Is wil Oppose any atte t to « 
privireges 


tére-ts at 


upon a ciasa, that are withhe! 


, the humb'est citizen in the land. It will d 


for every citizen equality before the law, 1 


protection of person and property in every Sia 


}and Territory of the National Union. 


The New Nattovarn Erawill take} 
upon all public questions, and labor to ine 
an openness of purpose and encourage ur 
action, especially among the 
people of the recor 


‘ro 
i t 


»newly-« 


me ae Ie 
itructed Ss } 


| bering the past history of the Re pa! 


and recognizing what it has done for th 
people of the nation, the New Narioy 


| will give its hearty support to that} 


reserve. This pledgeof fidelity to the 
can party is given under the ce 
with the assurance, that in the fut 


my 


| past, that party will be the steadfast and i: 
| support of those principles of justice 


amd 


which have now become apart of the 


UPHOLSTERERS AND FURNITURE RE 
PAIRERS. 


Work Done at Store or House. 


; surest safeguard in the intel! 


}; thasses, 


2" Orders promptly attended to. 
1116 PF Street Northwest, 


Washington, 1). C. 
DAVID FISHER, Jr., C.:¥. TOLSON, | 


aprl7 Imo 


aged OF PUBLIC WORKs, 
District oF Cotumura, 

Wasurneton, 1). C., April 15, 1873. 
REWARD.—A reward of twenty dollars will 
be paid for the apprehension and conviction 
before the Police Court of the District of any 





| parties guilty of injuring, defacing, or destroy- | 
| ing the trees or shrubbery planted by the Board | 
| of Public Works in the streets, avenues, and | 


intersections of the cities of Washington and | 
Georgetown. | 


ALEX. R. SHEPHERD, 


| 
a ' 
Vice President. 


apl7-4t 


CHARLES N, THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
406 Louisiana Avenue, 
fap17] WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Family Paper in the Union.’ 
! 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 
The model newspaper of our country. Com. | 
plete in all the departments of an American | 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
| itself a right to its title, “* A Journator Cryst 
zatioNn.’'—New York Evening J’ost.”’ 
| The best publication of its class in America, | 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
| hot to permit of any comparison between it and 
| auy of their number. Its columns contain the | 
eet collections of reading matter that are | 
rinted. * * * Its illustrations are numer- | 
|} ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief | 
artist of the country.—Boston Traveler. 
| Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
| resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does ita 
| value depend on its illustrations alone. — Its | 
reading matter is of a high order of liternry 
instructive, entertaining, and | 
Sun. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TERMS ; 


1872. 


Au extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
tive subscribers at $4.00 cach, in one remittance: | 
or Six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, | 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00; | 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address | 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be Bup- | 
plied at any time. 
The annual volumes of Marper's Weekly, in 


‘ neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 


of expense, for $7.00 each. A’ complete set, 


| comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.26 per vol., freizht at the 


expense of purchaser. 

fhe postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's | 
post office. Addresa 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
no 9 New York. 
** Unquestionably the best sustained Worl: of the 

kind in the World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Nolices of the Press. 
_ There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. ‘There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
Many | 


magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 


| There is not a magazine that is printed which 


thows more intelligent pains expended on ita | 
articles and mechanical execution. There ia | 
not @ cheaper magazine published. ‘There i. 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.— New England Ilomestead. 

A repository of biography and history, liters. | 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other | 
American publication. * * ® The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we ean place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. | iv 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 


, among the Andes and Rors Browne in the Kaat 


Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor 
dan—indeed, all recent travel 


i } velers of note have | 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 


Moet of our younger and 


; 


of their genius and the most enduring apeciinens 
of their work in the Magazine... 3”. Stund | 


It is one of the wonders of journalisin—the | 


editorial management of Harper's—The Na. 
fron. New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1672. 

Hy le _ Tkeus: 
arper's Magazine ove year $4 00) 
Au Extra Copy of either the M, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied prog nd 
every Clab of Five Subscribers at $4 each, ia | 
one remittance ; or Six Copies for $20, without | 
I as | 
Sabseriptions to "s Magazine, Weekly, | 
and » to one address for one year, 10: | 


or two of Harper's Perivdicals, to one address | 


for one sons, SX. 
Back num can be ied at j 
A complete set of itaper M we ga 
olames, 


comprising Forty-Three 


Smee | Will be sent by express, freight at ex- | Mula! nae 


2.26 per volume. Sin- | 
$3. Cloth 


pense , for $ 
volame, by mail, 
binding, Shy eight ceats, by mail mectpasa’ 
ane og gh a ay is toeat - 
; were yen ’ mart paid at the 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nod New York. 


| fied to discharge their dat 


} to one another. 


| prevent the pes 
| Littlefteld’s Splendid) 


| riran 


journa aor i ti 


| North Carotina. 


M- bigen, 
WM. 0. VANCE, Keokuk, lows 


of the land. 
THE EDUCATIONAI 


By education the peeple 


DEPARTMENT, 
ofafree G r 
such as ours is intended to be, are bet 
} ies to thes 
ion wil « 
tvence ¢ 
and the journal 
the highest good ot 
must lend its encorgie 2 
f educating that people.  Fspeecially 
nveney of the Press nee led hy th it p mrt 
the people, colored and white, wit | 
lavery or under the ban of its bhyoh ny, 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportu 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethr 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 

The industrial interests of the e 
will claim and receive 
tention. 

The New Natioxar Era will be made a 
sirable visitor for the family and the tires 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends « 
where to aid us by their ech 
influence. 

The subscription price of tha New Na 
Erawill be $2.50 vear for iwle subser 
or 5 copies for S10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, J 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D, ¢ 


vored } . 


a large share of ou 


mptions and tl 


1 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subseribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Doug! B, ode 


tla fy 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. CL: 


For 40 subscribers ] Swiss Gold Wateh 870 00 
For 30 subscribers ESilv. ( Am.) Wateh... 40 00 
For 20 lL Swiss Lever Watch. 29 00 
For 15 subseribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons..80 00 
Por 10 subsenbers | Gold Thinthle 700 
For 5 subaeribers cash.......... 250 
LITELEPIELDS 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


ubscriber 


: “or two subscribers, with the mor 
will send two copies of the p 


1 


bye coiies ¥ 
on feeding us tl 


Tisch ii 


dent Grant 
ona rolls . 
dollars, nnd ‘t 
lars each 


Cash Premiums! 


Ivor ten years subscribers we will vis 
cash premium of 85; for YO yearly 
seribers, $105 for 1000 yearly subserib 


$0, 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending ¢ 
copy of the New Narionan En 
either of the following peri, 
Agricullurist for 

mouthly, containing 44 1 

the farm, yarden, and hou 

tion price of which ne 
Musical Monthly, fihi « 


;montha, the subscription price for t 
| being 31.50; or the Gem + f the West, 


for one year, full of good reading 
the late war, and one o { 


| zines in the country. 


In addition to the ahove 


we ¢ 


_per's New Monthly Magazine, Harpe 


or Harper's Weekly ove year ton 
us $5.25. The sub ription wei 
} per Lis 
need no new eotuitendat 
ulation i4 already establish adi. 

We will send Lippincett’s Maga 
and the New Nationan Kaa one vea 
ser ding us ive d ye 


Subscription Mrive of the 
SMalional Era 


eB cit? 


} 


Pal ’ 

All Pestssa-ters 
reptacsted te: do = 

bles foe for reg etoting la 


Atkins an 


YPREDEMICK DOUGLASS, Jr. 
Lock Box 3} ¥ es 


Agents for the New National Er 


EiUNice Pp 
ALEX 


SiE4DD 
SSOEM STHEV EN 
Mre AMANDA Wars 
Diviriet fh Cine 

Ih CGT eimai 

Ir A AMAY t9 

Kh Ht RING TON 

HVORGE FT JOUN@ GN, * 

FRANCIS MH PLE TCs 

L. Oh. MeCAWK, im the Xt4 

BOWIN BRILCUEM, Ae 
Angutta, Ga 

RICHARD SELBON « . 

Sd. Ub. EAVILOR, Custous th 

WM. J. MARDIN, Lenser, Cui tmb, 

SOHN BW. COMNA, Martiord, Counectiont 

J.T. WOOD, 44 Now Maven street, New lay 

W. VY TURNER. Wetumpka, Alslamns, 

V. W TURBET. Dew ypoile, Alabetms 

UBSRY Lo WILLTAM4 Froetman’s 
Washington siccet, Vickat ore, Mim 

ANTHONY J. BAKKIER, by 

Mre. MOLYNEAUX HeWLirr 

MENKY A. BROWN, coe Ku 

NATUAN FPRAGUR State oc S 


Cont 
Bev. 8. 8. WALKS Bingham pet ‘ 
Bishop JOUN J. MOOK EB, Lone inte 
CMAB. N. WUNTEK, Preetusse's Aavings Bank, 
SAMUEL ADGKK. 82) sod S22 Booth ot Pe lad 
GYO. U. MITCHELL, 144 Union ot, New Balu 
BR A. BMITH, 65 Phillipe etieet, Beton May 
GEO. K. ADAMS, Box @, Coatrovitt ay 


WM. B. WALKER, Gepera) gent at Lerg 
MENKY CLAY, Little Rock, Arkans, 
VRREDMAYN'S BANK, Memphis, Tens cmon 
MAKIN GLADURY, bet Detrict, Biase ut Als 
JAMES K. GKEEY. tth District. Beane { Aletns 
WM. V. JAMES, Pine Bie@, Arkance 
B. A. MAL!., 1% Fourth avenus. Pittetury Ps 
WALTEK Y. CLARK, 825 Fors street os 


B. T. JOHNSON, Helens, Montana Territory 








